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Do you remember the verses on this page three weeks ago? 

How have you reacted? 

F 

‘ We have over 200 ladies not one of whom has more than £1 per week 
certain to live on. Most have less. They are waiting for the Annuities 
which will be founded by your response to this appeal. Many have 

' waited long. 


In this year of national rejoicing a G.B.I. Jubilee Fund of not less 
than £50,000 is being raised to found new Annuities for these, and 
what better form could your thankoffering take than the relief of 
stark hunger and want ? 


Think what you spend readily on yourself—and then will you send 
a worthy thankoffering to the Jubilee Fund ? 
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NEW NOVELS 


H. E. BATES 


The Poacher 


from a two-column review of his worl 
in THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

‘The author of ‘The Poacher’ it was affirmed 
in these columns, must be deemed to stand in the 
front rank of living E-nglish writers under thirty. — It 
might have been at once more generous and no 
less precise to have declared him frankly and 
without further qualification the occupant of a 
place of his own among our contemporary novelists 
and short story writers of 
Mr. Bates should write no more, still something of 
his would stand as a_ contribution to current 
literature unique in its own kind. 


He is a primarily lyrical writer, and his impulse 
so far has found its purest expression in his briefer 
fictions. His total qualities may, nevertheless, be 
as well or better studied in his maturer novels, and 
perhaps nowhere so aptly as in his newest and 
maturest story ‘ The Poacher ’ 


It is as fresh and as moving as anything he has 
written. It is all admirably told, with vivacity, 
spontaneity of incident, sensitiveness in under- 
standing, clear character portrayal and consistent 
power of evocation. A living relation is established 
between the characters in the very tones as well as 
the terms of their dialogue. 

There is no lack of lively scenes: none is speci- 
fically comedic, but the salt of a living humour 
born of clash of character is in each one.’ 





American Song a book of poems by PAUL ENGLE 


whatever age. If 


3s. Od. net 
[7s. Od. net each] as 


LEO WALMSLEY 
om . 
t oreigners 

V. S. PRITCHETT in the ¢PECTATOR 

‘I cannot ever remember reading so good and 
fascinating a rendering of what goes on in a boy's 
mind, as he knocks about between his home and 
his school. Mr. Walmsley’s triumph is that he 
has got himself back into the limited boy’s world, 
has readjusted himself once more to the crude boy 
values, and has recovered too the boy vernacular 
in which the book is written. 

It is a tour de force and it succeeds. Mr. 
Walmsley’s books show what a wealth of pungent 
and vital stuff lies buried in the nonconformist child- 
hoods of non-respectable, ugly minded, straggling 
England.’ 








HORACE HORSNELL in the OBSERVER 

‘Mr. Walmsley is a remarkable writer. He writes 
with insight, skill and warmth of heart of the 
human boy and his narrow but engrossing world. 
He blends narrative art so subtly with circum- 
stantial evidence that these annals of the fishing- 
village of Bramblewick have the authority of direct 
e\ perience. 

. a flawless gift of evocative reminiscence. He uses 
it brilliantly. This ycuthful Iliad may be small beer, 
as cocktail fiction goes, but it is fine art.’ 

‘The YORKSHIRE POST 
‘It is so packed with vivid and moving narrative 
that life goes on, we feel, after the book is closed.’ 
‘The GLASGOW HERALD 
‘A marvellous!y sympathetic study of boyhood.’ 


RCL ES ET eH 


The White Peony 


‘It is a poignant story; 
and maintains it admirably. 





by EVELYN HERBERT 
the author arouses our interest 
She exploits a fine sense of 


contrast in the way that indicates her as a genuine novelist. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Damnation of Mr. Zinkler GRAHAM SUTTON 


A fantastic, witty, penetrating story of three people who 
reached Hades together — Zinkler the film king, Grenfell 


the f 


famous rock-climber and 


a girl, An ironic comedy. 
Ready Tebruary 4 





JONATHAN CAPE 


THIRTY 


BEDFORD SQUARE 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T has unfortunately to be recognized that the visit of 
M. Flandin and M. Laval to London opens in an 
atmosphere less favourable than prevailed after the Saar 
mines settlement at Rome and the agreement reached at 
Geneva regarding the international force for the Saar 
Territory. The Saarlanders’ decisive vote, instead of 
dispelling clouds, has inspired in Germany—not, it is 
true, in official quarters, but every expression of opinion 
various irresponsible 
Austria. 


in Germany is on official sufferance 
demands regarding Memel and Danzig and 
None of these must be taken too seriously, but the reac- 
tions of such manifestations on French opinion are 
immediate, and as a result France is thinking more than 
ever about security and less than ever about disarmament. 
There are, indeed, persistent rumours that at the moment 
when a draft convention providing for eight months’ 
military service is still before the Disarmament Con- 
ference France is proposing (owing to the temporary fall 
in the numbers of conscripts, who are now those born in 
the War years) to raise her term of service from one year 
totwo. Both the Eastern Pact desired by M. Litvinoff 
and M. Laval and the Central European Pact outlined 
at Rome are hanging fire, and the attempts of Germany 
to withdraw Poland finally from her association with 
France are undisguise 1. 
ca * * ba 

The Three Essentials 

But the problem is by no means beyond solution. 
The old trilogy, arbitration, security, disarmament, 
has been displaced by another—equality, security, 
disarmament. France wants security, Germany equality 
and Britain disarmament, and common sense suggests 
that if all three are desirable, as they are, they should 
be achieved simultancously. There is no other way, 


for Germany will continue to rearm till equality is either 
actually secured or at least assured in explicit terms for 
a definite date. The part this country can play is clear. 
By going some steps further than we have gone in our 
undertakings to resist any violator of the peace in 
Europe, and particularly in the execution of our Locarno 
obligations, we can give France that sense of security 
which alone will reconcile her to the idea of German 
equality and dispose her to take up the disarmament 
problem again at Geneva on the lines of the British 
proposals of last January or the German proposals of 
last April. Whether Germany will still stand by the 
offer she made then is uncertain. The large increase in 
Russian armaments announced on Wednesday may 
influence her decision, though the danger Russia con- 
templates is in Eastern Asia, not in Europe. Germany's 
present attitude remains to be discovered. It is for 
the British and French Ministers to evolve a scheme 
which she can reasonably be invited to accept. 
* * * x 


The Banks and Trade 

The speeches of bank chairmen are mostly relegated 
to the City pages of the daily papers and get much less 
general attention than they deserve. That is particu- 
larly unfortunate at a time when the future of banking 
is being made a political issue. No one can form an 
unbiassed judgement on that question who fails to 
study seriously such a speech as that made by Mr. 
Beaumont Pease at the Lloyds Bank meeting last Triday. 
Not even Mr. Pease would claim that the banking system 
of this country is beyond all possibility of improvement, 
but it cannot be too often insisted that a bank’s funds 
are the property of its depositors, mainly private indi- 
viduals and professional men, and it is to them that 
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its first duty lies. To lend prodigally without sufficient 
security would be an indefensible breach of trust. As 
it is, of course, the banks’ lending is restricted not by 
their own reluctance but by lack of borrowers. There 
will be no rush to borrow till trade improves, and that 
will not happen, as Mr. Beaumont Pease quite rightly 
insisted, till barriers between nations are removed. 
Australia, he observed, could not sell her barley to 
Belgium because she would not herself accept Belgian 
glass; we could not sell coal to Italy because we would 
not buy Italian marble; Manchester could not sell to 
South America because of exchange restrictions. Those 
are the obstacles to tear down. It seems to be left very 
largely to the bankers to condemn the economic na- 
tionalism that is paralysing trade, and it is well that 
men like Mr. Pease and Mr. Rupert Beckett do not let 
the opportunity pass. 


* * * * 


The Means Test Again 

A sustained attack was made upon the Government 
(not only by Labour Members) in the House of Commons 
in the discussion of the Means Test as applied by officials 
of the new Public Assistance Board. It should be borne 
in mind that the anticipated increase in the scale of 
relief under the new Regulations, amounting in all to 
£3,000.000, is an estimate only. If in practice the 
method of administration should be on the side of 
severity, the total would obviously be less. It is only 
fair to remember that the Board has only recently come 
into being, and it may be expected that the working of 
the new system will be smoother a few weeks hence 
than it is now. Complaints from areas where the adminis- 
tration of relief had been notoriously prodigal were to 
be expected. But even so the protests are too general 
to be disregarded. The Board ought to be on its guard 
against the possible effects of precisely that weakness 
which The Spectator pointed out long ago—that 
the removal of the personal touch of persons ac- 
customed to local work would tend towards rigidity 
and harshness. Certain of the regulations, particularly 
that regarding reductions when the rent is unusually low, 
must be reconsidered, and the Minister of Labour was 
wise to promise at once that they should be. 


> * * * 


The Appeal for a National Theatre 

This time the appeal for a National Theatre must not 
be allowed to fail. It has been a disgrace to this country 
that it should be behind the rest of the civilized world 
by refusing to give that support to national drama 
which can only be provided by a splendid centre of 
disinterested drama making its influence felt in the 
whole theatre life of the country. The movement which 
was started as long ago as 1908 has had many set-backs. 
Aiming at the provision of a theatre fer the Shakespeare 
tercentenary of 1916, it was frustrated by the War. 
Gaining a fresh impetus by co-operation with the British 
Drama League five years ago, it was frustrated by the 
trade slump. But the moment has now come for taking 
a more confident view for advancing even in the neglected 
sphere of culture. It is also the year of the King’s 
Silver Jubilee, and it would be peculiarly fitting that a 
national gift to the King should take the form of a building 
dedicated to enjoyment. Lord Lytton, the chairman of 
the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee, 
is asking for a sum of £500,000 (including £150,000 
already collected). Money devoted to this purpose 
should be regarded as a profitable investment. 
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America and the Court - 
President Roosevelt’s failure to persuade the Seng, i 
to approve the entry of the United States into 4, all ar 
Permanent Court of International Justice is an unwelcoy to be | 
reminder of the hold a blind isolationism still has, nq fi jf a s 
necessarily on the American mind as a whole, but on the 
mind of the average American Senator. It is true tha An O 
as in the case of the ratification of the Treaty of Versaill« Sir 
a majority of the Senate was favourable, but the nec. F minis 
sary two-thirds majority was not obtained, the vote fy & foreig 
adhesion to the Court being 52, and the vote against 9, Bin ani 
The rebuff to the President is disturbing, for it had bee, any 
generally taken for granted that, after the results of the Foy et 
November election, he would have no difficulty at all iy B49 ve 
swinging the Senate into line on a policy which hs Bhar 
commended itself to every American President fron F  sity 
Mr. Harding onwards. As has been pointed out in thee F jad: 
columns, the adhesion of the United States would mak hope 
little practical difference to the working of the Court, by mali 
it would have enhanced the Court’s prestige, and, what is FP phe 
more important, would have been evidence of an increas. Fa hol 
ing rather than a decreasing interest on the part of the BP jeer 
United States in world affairs. That increasing interes the 
cannot now be assumed. mea 
* * * * 
: Edt 
Mr. Bennett’s Conversion "1 
The remarkable speech made by the Canadian Pring stes 
Minister, Mr. R. B. Bennett, in Montreal on Saturday cist 
evening, has aroused much less attention than might the 
have been expected in the British Press. Only Tie ner 
Times, indeed, appears to have reported it. When the nla 
high priest of Conservatism can say no more for the of 
capitalist system than that he thinks it should continue, do 
but with its profit motive controlled, and confesses that for 
his change of views is due to the influence, among all 
others, of M. Litvinov and Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. les 
John Strachey, who is an avowed Communist, it must be th 
difficult for any party in Canada to know where it stands sp 
today or where it will stand tomorrow. Parliament has ‘ul 
now resumed, and the Conservatives intend to push a st 
radical social programme through before the impending te 
dissolution. But obviously nothing like a united Conser- ti 
vative party can go to the polls in view of its leader's ¢ 
volte face, and though some Liberals may be detached - 
from Mr. Mackenzie King under the allurement of the 





Prime Minister’s new orientation, a Liberal victory still 1 
seems little less than certain, and the Conservatives may 
find themselves not merely in opposition but in 
disintegration. 

* * * * 


The New Speed Limit | 


In view of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s resolve to bring the 
30-mile speed limit in built-up areas into force on 
March 18th, it is to be hoped that the Ministry of 
Transport will insist on the reasonable interpretation 
of a regulation perfectly reasonable in itself. The 
case of the arterial and by-pass roads is urgent. They 
were built to relieve existing roads through towns and 
villages—built specifically, indeed, for the new type of 
traflic that has developed in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. But what happens? Strings of houses are 
ribbon-built along them, street-lamps follow as a matter 
of course, and the roads fall automatically within Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s (or rather his predecessor’s) ‘ built-up” 
‘ategory. On the vast majority of these roads there 
is no case whatever for the 30-mile limit, much Jess for 
the 20-miles which some ponderous district council 
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near London proposes” for its own area. It has been 
rumoured that the Minister intends to exempt practically 
all arterial roads from the 30-mile regulation, and it is 
to be hoped that isso. Such restrictions are only justified 
if a sense of realities is maintained. 
* * * * 
An Outrageous Slander 
sir John Simon’s slander action against a Free Church 
minister, who accused him of being influenced in his 
foreign policy by the dividends he drew from investments 
in armament firms, is a salutary lesson to enthusiasts for 
any cause who recklessly fling about accusations resting 
on empty hearsay which they can have made no attempt 
to verify. Sir John, who stated on oath that he held no 
share in any armament firm at all, acted with great gener- 
psity in making no claim for either damages or costs. He 
had no alternative but to bring the action, and it is to be 
hoped that it will serve its purpose in silencing baseless and 
malignant rumour in other countries than Great Britain. 
The fact that the fundamental aim of the defendant, the 
abolition of the private manufacture of arms, may have 
been perfectly good, cannot in the smallest degree palliate 
the method of his advocacy. No end could justify such 
means. 
* * * x 
Education and Expenditure 
The London County Council is preparing to go full 
steam ahead in its expenditure on education, and criti- 
cism was to be expected from certain quarters in view of 
the anticipated addition of {4d. in the pound to the rates 
next year and more in following years. But there is a 
good deal of leeway to be made up in London in respect 
of inadequate and out-of-date buildings, and it is un- 
doubtedly a move in the right direction to make provision 
for sending more children to secondary schools. This is 
all the more desirable in view of the fact that the school- 
leaving age has not been raised. At the same time 
those who rightly insist that more money ought to be 
spent on education will be inclined to watch the spending 
activities of the L.C.C. closely ; for their cause will not be 
strenzthened if education authorities think it their duty 
to pour out money on the “ frills ** no less than the essen- 
tials of education. The memorandum by the Chairman 
of the Education Committee suggests limitless generosity 
in the expenditure of the ratepayers’ money. 
* * * * 
Equity and the Theatre Managers 
The dispute between the Drury Lane Theatre manage- 
ment and the British Actors’ Equity Association has 
assumed the form of a test case, in which each side is 
contending for a principle. The objection of the managers 
is not to the adoption of a standard contract as such 
between themselves and their employees, but to the 
introduction into the contract of a clause requiring them 
to employ none but members of Equity. They complain 
that this would in effect turn them into recruiting agents 
for the actors’ trade union. Equity, on the other hand, 
ask how they are to secure the acceptance of the standard 
contract which is so necessary for the protection of their 
members except by means of the “closed shop.” The 
London West End Managers are themselves anxious to 
co-operate with Equity in preventing exploitation by 
unscrupulous or unreliable managements. Actors who 
are members of both societies believe that there are ways 
of achieving the desired end without the “ closed shop ” 
clause in individual contracts. The Conciliation Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour is now at work and should 
help to stop a quarrel which nobody wants to pursue to 
the point of a stoppage. 


‘ 


‘ 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There 
always something curiously macabre about disturbances 
in the Public Gallery. Members are entirely unaware in 
the ordinary course of business that they are being 
watched from above, and when this silent audience 
suddenly breaks into an uproar, it is a peculiarly un- 
pleasant reminder of the great forces outside who are our 
real masters. _Monday’s demonstration was all the more 
disquieting, since it followed an attack on the Government 
as bitter and as violent as any that has been made in this 
Parliament. But the venom with which the criticisms 
were made gives a wrong impression of the extent of the 
grievances. The majority of members were frankly 
puzzled over the whole business. They had visited their 
constituencies in the Recess and had made _ special 
enquiries as to the working of the new regulations, and 
had received no substantial complaints. Some of them 
immediately put through trunk calls to the officials in 
their areas to find out if any sudden grievance had arisen 
It seems clear that the 


is 


and received reassuring answers. 
hardships were confined to isolated areas, except in 
Scotland where the low standard of rents, that now form a 
factor in the assessment of relief, had led to a reduction 
of payments. 

& es * * 


Certainly the operation of the new scales did not 
justify Mr. Lansbury’s typically irresponsible statement 
that “‘ the victims of a brutal economic system ” were 
living ‘ under conditions worse than you would afford to 
a horse that you wanted to keep in condition.” The 
debate afforded however at least one useful purpose. 
It was a complete answer to the critics who asserted 
that the Unemployment Bill would take Relief out of the 
effective purview of Parliament. It proved that Parlia- 
ment is still instantly responsive to the grievances of the 
unemployed, Mr. Oliver Stanley, who behaved through- 
out a very trying debate with exemplary patience and 
good humour, has stated that immediate steps are being 
taken to deal with legitimate hardships, and announced 
that fresh instructions were being sent out by the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board to their officers, and that if 
these did not meet the situation, the Board would not 
hesitate to come to Parliament to ask for alterations in 


the regulations. 
* * - * 


A further interesting fact that emerged from the debate 
was the fresh decline in the prestige of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Buchanan's vitriolic abuse of him was allowed to 
pass unchallenged until Mr. Holford Knight, a National 
Labour Member, raised the question as a point of order. 
Then the Chairman of Committees, admitting “a share 
of human fallibility,” excused himself for not having 
demanded a withdrawal by Mr. Buchanan at the time of 
his offensive remarks, by pointing out that no Member 
had drawn his attention to them. There is no doubt 
that the House would have been in an uproar if Mr. 
Buchanan had made a similar attack on, say, Mr. Baldwin 
or Sir John Simon. Mr. MacDonald has himself very 
largely to blame for this by his very lax attendance on 
the Front Bench. Obviously the Prime Minister has 
heavy claims on his time when the House is sitting, 
but on important occasions, when feeling is running high, 
he clearly ought to put aside everything in order to under- 
stand what it is all about. It was particularly noticeable 
that even on the following day, when presumably he 
had had time to study the reports in Hansard, he still 
did not think it worth while to put in an appearance. 
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A JOB FOR MR. 


Per than six weeks have elapsed since the Special 
Areas Act was passed, and Mr. P. M. Stewart was 
appointed Commissioner for the depressed areas in 
England and Wales. That in so short a time he has brought 
his organization to the point at which he is able to 
announce his plans and expound his methods shows 
that there has been no lack of energy in opening the 
campaign. He explains that his work will be directed 
along four main lines, towards expansion of agriculture, 
expansion of industry, transference of labour, and 
works of public utility. Since his powers are severely 
restricted, and he is unable to undertake any job which 
a local authority has power to do, or to assume duties 
which a Government department might perform, without 
first obtaining its assent, his activities in some directions 
can only take the form of advice and stimulation. But 
he will be able to support the Ministry of Labour in 
transferring younger men from the depressed to more 
prosperous areas; he can encourage the establishment 
of new industries by clearing derelict sites and providing 
facilities ; he can spend money in assisting schemes of 
voluntary labour and activities organized by the National 
Council of Social Service ; and he can be a direct employer 
of labour in land drainage schemes, and promote work 
on the land by giving financial assistance for the provision 
of allotments, group holdings and small holdings and 
for other land settlement schemes. The public is rightly 
warned not to expect big improvements at once or from 
any single measure, but from the steady and simultaneous 
application of many remedies. 

The statement is not discouraging if we are thinking 
only of the Commissioner’s very restricted powers of 
work. Some of the limitations arise from the nature of 
his mandate. Not controlling a Government department 
of his own, he must work through or with existing 
departments if overlapping is to be avoided. Not 
having any direct means of influencing legislation, he 
cannot proceed on the assumption that Parliament 
will give him powers to unify the control of the coal 
mines. He cannot set to work on building the 50,000 
additional houses in Durham and Tyneside which Captain 
Zuan Wallace declared to be urgently needed, though he 
may be able to influence the Ministry of Health and the 
local authorities. Moreover, he has no authority what- 
soever outside the depressed areas, though it is evident 
that if labour is to be transferred there should be some 
consideration of the regions to which it is transferred ; 
when land settlement is contemplated, the land most 
suitable will often be in another district; and when 
land drainage is undertaken it is desirable that the 
work should be correlated with a complete scheme 
of land drainage for the whole country. 

Indeed the more closely we examine the question the 
more it will become clear that there can be no complete 
solution even for the special problem of the depressed 
areas without considering the problem of the whole 
country. The Government appear to accept the view that 
this particular piece of work in a few districts is to be 
regarded as an experiment whose lessons may afterwards 
be applied on a national scale. Yet even as an experiment 
it must be imperfect because it is isolated; it cannot 
afford reliable evidence of what might be done when all 
the inter-related questions of national unemployment 
are brought together and considered as a whole. Mr. 
Llovd George is right when he says that a comprehensive 
purvey and plan, taking into account all the resources and 
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all the opportunities for undertaking constructive Work 
are the necessary preliminary to a serious attack q 
unemployment. It is only when special action in partieyly, 
places is part of such a systematic plan of campaign thy 
it can produce results commensurate with the effort - 
and an operation of that kind on the largest scale cou 
only be directed by a man who was given exception) 
powers, and whose position would not be one of depeni. 
ence on existing Ministries but that of a Minister withoy 
portfolio, detailed for this special work and wit! a seg 
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in the Cabinet. g Fores 

It is an effort on the grand scale—both by a new pr. FY? 
gramme of public works on schemes which would perman. — duphic 
ently enrich the country, and by resolute reconstructio, | *"°™ 
which would compel existing industries to set their ow) Japa 
businesses in order—that the nation is now demanding, — sight 
Such an effort, if it is to leave its mark on unemployment, has : 
must be tackled by a man taking much more than a § cauut! 
departmental view, combining driving power with § need 
genius and imagination, and convinced of the possibility ei 
of achieving his ends. Whatever lack of definition sally 
there may have been in Mr. Lloyd George’s Bangor solid 
speech, one feature of it was clear and decisive beyond of tl 
all questioning, his conviction that there was a_ piece = 
of work of the utmost urgency to be done—as there post 
















is—and his belief that he could do it. In those circum. F ' 
stances there is a great deal to be said for letting him try, her 
Was it not in an emergency, in some respects (though solu 
not in all) comparable with the present, that he was her 
‘alled upon to create out of nothing a Ministry of Muni- - 
tions which was to set the nation to work in making me 
munitions ? Had he not in 1915 been conducting a Ma 
campaign for speeding up arms manufacture just as ext 
today he is conducting a campaign for getting the un- her 
employed more speedily to work? Did he not then > 
show himself amazingly competent in getting round the 
red-tape of other departments, just as today it would the 
be necessary to reconcile the activities of the Ministry of sed 
Labour, the Ministry of Health, the Board of Trade and Mt 
the Ministry of Agriculture ? to 
Mr. Lloyd George, then, might properly be invited to ” 
demonstrate how to “ conquer unemployment.” He was - 
the first public man in Britain to identify himself with the o 
policy which is now commending itself to so many uf 
public men, not excluding Cabinet Ministers—that of an - 
attack on the two-fold problem of temporary and _per- * 
manent unemployment. He was advocating it before P 
the recent slump made the need of it seem evident to ” 
most of the world, and indeed before the late Labour : 
y 


Government came to power. Why not charge him, sub- 
ject to the restraints of Cabinet responsibility, with the P 
application of his remedies? Mr. Lloyd George is no 


mere visionary; he has proved his administrative tl 
‘apacity in five great offices. And if there are some * 
who may reasonably fear his restlessness and_ his t 
combativeness, or who cannot easily forget his bitterness t 
in opposition, they may be asked to remember that he ¢ 
has long ceased to be closely identified vy it: any party t 
and that he has declared his readiness to support 


a National Government conducted with energy. If the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet are prepared to embark 
on a vigorous programme of useful public works and 
reconstruction, it would be an act of magnanimity and 
courage on their part to put aside any feelings the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George may evoke and discuss 
with him the possibility of an harmonious arrangement 
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aking use of his undoubted ability. Co-ordination 
there would have to be.. There can be no question 
of a new and tempestuous force breaking in to clash 
with departmental Ministers. But that need not be. 
With goodwill effective co-operation is perfectly possible. 
This is the time to put aside old rancours; to utilize 
to the utmost all the talents that are available; to 


for m 


THE THREAT TO 


' «7 AM confident,” said Mr. Hirota, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister last week, “that while I am 

» Foreign Minister there will be no war.” This is probably 
true; and it is not necessary to accuse Mr. Hirota of 
F duplicity in order to square his utterance with the well- 
known designs of the military party in Japan. The 

Japanese Foreign Minister, in common with every far- 
sighted Japanese, official or private, knows that Japan 

has reached a stage in her historic policy where “ extreme 

caution” as well as ‘‘ extreme determination” are 

needed “if the Japanese people, in the midst of the 

complicated and unsettled conditions which now univer- 

silly characterize international relationships, are to con- 

solidate their position and to realize the consummation 

of their policy and purpose.” (These are, again, his own 

words.) To those who know the internal and external 

position of Japan today their meaning is clear. Japan 

needs a period of comparative calm in which to consolidate 

her recent success. Her domestic problems are far from 

solution, in spite of the apparent prosperity of some of 

her industries. Her budget will not be balanced without 

serious difficulties, both financial and political. She has 

not yet found the key to the orderly development of 

Manchuria. And, most critical of all, she must contrive to 

extricate herself from the international isolation which 

her recent policy in the continental affairs of East Asia 

and in the naval question in the Pacific has brought her. 

In this predicament, it is the duty and the purpose of 
the Japanese Foreign Office to disarm external criticism, 
to allay suspicion, and to remove causes of offence. And 
Mr. Hirota’s two speeches last week were skilfully designed 
to achieve these three aims. His references to England 
and America were interesting, and significant for a 
certain difference in the tone in which he addressed us in 
tun; and they would demand immediate notice here 
if they were not eclipsed in importance by the terms he 
used in his discussion of Russian affairs on the one hand 
and his appeal to China on the other. To the two Western 
Powers Mr. Hirota addressed the language of “ inter- 
nationalism”: to his continental neighbours his words 
rang with the steel of “realism”; and the contrast 
between these two methods takes us to the heart of the 
present situation in the Far East. 

The Anglo-American approach to East Asia lies upon 
the sea. We came to the shores of China by ocean routes, 
and we conceive of all Far Eastern problems in maritime 
terms. Since the first contacts with China and Japan 
the Western World has viewed every question as “* West- 
em Pacific.” History reads the whole problem in other 
terms. The Chinese are essentially a continental people ; 
and until the traders of Lisbon, Baltimore and London 
broke in upon their ancient seclusion, they looked north- 
wards and westwards in their contact with the non- 
The Gobi Desert beyond the Great 
were the 


Chinese world. 
Wall, and the bastion of Southern Manchuria, 
historic frontier-ramparts of China; and the sea-coast 
hardly figured in their minds as a frontier at all, until 
the from the West suddenly crossed it 


* ocean-men ” 











make of the conception of National Government a 
reality. Nothing would do so much to restore confidence 
in the Government as an active policy to abolish unem- 
ployment ; and there would be no surer evidence of 
sincerity than willingness to range Mr. Lloyd George on 
its side and to utilize his incomparable driving-power 
for the cause he has most at heart. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


and upset the ancient Chinese order of things. Through- 
out the nineteenth century the “ maritime ” view of the 
Chinese question predominated, because the new intruders 
were “ maritime ” and strong. Today the tide of their 
oversea intrusion is ebbing, and the historic continental 
view of China itself. This is the key to 
Japanese policy. It explains the westward trend of 
every Japanese advance, and it portends the increasing 
importance of Russo-Japanese and Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions in our time. 

Now, assuming that Soviet Russia will some day take 
a more active part in the Far East than she has in recent 
years, it is obvious that Japan must consolidate and 
fortify her position as rapidly as possible. She has 
taken a heavy stake in Eastern Asia, first in Korea, then 
in Manchuria, and soon in Mongolia and North China. 
The success of her self-appointed mission as leader in 
the Far East depends upon a careful balance of the 
maritime as contrasted with the continental factors in 
her problem. It is sasy matter. She, no doubt, 
hopes that England and America will not take a 
common stand on the political problems of the Western 
Pacific Ocean as they did in 1922. And her diplomacy 
will be designed first, to prevent these two Powers from 
coming together, and second, to persuade them to give 
her complete naval “security” in her own waters. 
But, every child knows that “ security” in practice 
means just that very predominance which the Japanese 
Naval Staff are determined to win. The situation has a 
significant likeness to the German position when Bismarck 
was dismissed ; and if Japan can read the omens of his- 
tory, she has food for very sober thought. 

But there is food for sober thinking for other Powers 
as well. At the very moment when Mr. Hirota was 
ingeminating peace, the Kwantung Army was pursuing 
its continental mission. The Japanese Staff were italiciz- 
ing Mr. Hirota’s address to China, by movements in 
Chahar and in Outer Mongolia which gave significant 
point to Japan's oft-repeated declaration that she 
means to exercise hegemony over Eastern Asia. We 
observed last week that, though much of Mr. Hirota’s 
speech was welcome, there were passages in it which 
justified existing anxieties. The events which have 
taken place during the past ten days do not lessen that 
It is clear that Japanese pressure on China is 
It is even more certain that the pressure 
will not be relaxed until Japan has “ consolidated her 
position ” and persuaded China to “ undertake to meet 
the genuine aspirations of our country * (i.e. Japan). 
In other circumstances, counter-pressure by Russia 
would almost automatically have come into action to 
redress the balance; but Russia, as we know, is neither 
able nor willing to intervene in order to check Japan. 
Doubtless, some day she may and will. Meanwhile it 
is impossible for the British and American Governments 
to close their eyes to the consequences of giving Japan 
the free hand she desires to accomplish the subordination 
of Chinese destiny to Japanese ambitions. These two 
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Governments have many obligations, of which the main- 
tenance of their Far Eastern interests and the support 
of China are but one. They are not asked to place 
the Sino-Japanese problem above their major interests 
in other parts of the world. Nor will they desire to take 
a position which implies unsympathetic treatment of 
those parts of the Japanese problem, especially in its 
economic aspects, in which they can play a helpful réle. 
But there is all the difference in the world between a 
supine acceptance of Japan’s political claims in East 
Asia and a constructive policy of co-operation designed 


ed 


to retain for China, Russia, England and America the 
genuine rights in the Far East, while at the same tin 
offering Japan the chance of returning to the Place jy 
the international family which she deliberately vacate 
Japan finally leaves the League of Nations on March oth 
England and America have it in their power to avert the 
worst consequences of that act; and their interest and 
their ideals alike demand common action for the PUrpose, 
If Japan’s motto, as seems all too clear, is divide et impern, 
that of the two Western Powers must be “ Union i 
Strength.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IIAT a spectacle was presented to the nation of the 
Conservative party machine working frantically 
night and day, its wealth, its wire-pulling, Ministers of 
the Crown in shoals, agents by the dozen, all employed to 
prevent a young man of 23 making his way as a Conserva- 
tive into Parliament where for so many generations his 
forbears had borne their part.” Mr. Winston Churchill 
has talked a good deal of nonsense in his time (as well as a 
good deal of sound sense), but this particular utterance 
takes some beating. The Conservative party machine 
is working, as it always does work, for the Conservative 
randidate chosen by the local organization, and against 
the Labour and Liberal candidates—and_ incidentally 
against the young man of 23 who is being urged on by 
Lord Rothermere and the India Defence League to split 
the Conservative vote. But no sooner, it seems, does a 
Churchill come carpet-bagging along from nowhere than 
the local organization, the party machine and the party 
leaders are to fling aside every allegiance and prostrate 
themselves before the young man of 23. Mr. Churchill, 
of course, knows something about allegiance, and one 
rather salient question about the young man of 23—in the 
light of the reminder about the part his forbears have 
borne—is what party colours he may be sporting when 
he is 24. 
* * x * 

The new volume on The Murder of the Romanovs, 
with its long foreword by M. Kerensky, first Minister of 
Justice in the Provisional Government formed after the 
March revolution in Russia, and afterwards Prime 
Minister, is likely to revive discussion on the reasons 
why the Tsar and his family did not escape death by 
taking sanctuary in England. That they were invited 
here after Nicholas II’s abdication is common ground. 
The Tsar, after all, was a first cousin of King George. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his War Memoirs, implies that 
the invitation was kept permanently open, and he 
quotes with effect a sentence from the memoirs of Sir 
George Buchanan, British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
which declares that it ‘was never withdrawn.” M. 
Kerensky, on the other hand, states explicitly that after 
semi-oflicial indications that the Russian royal family 
would not be welcome in England Sir George came 
‘*‘ with tears in his eyes ” to the Foreign Minister to say 
definitely that the Tsar was not wanted. There is no 
doubt that the Government, for various reasons, thought 
better of the invitation it had extended, but on how 
far it banged the door further evidence is still needed. 

* * * * 


I am not surprised that the Archbishop of York and 
Canon Campbell ‘should have voiced what I believe is 
general astonishment at the calculated denigration by 
The Times of the discussions on Christian union that have 
for some time been in progress between representatives of 


the Church of England and the Free Churches. Of cowry 
there are wide differences between Anglicans and Fr 
Churchmen (though whether they are as wide as thoy 
separating the Bishop of Birmingham and Mr. Athelstay 
Riley may well be doubted); of course there are gil 
to be bridged; and unless I am mistaken The Ting 
in the past has expressed itself wisely and construc. 
tively on the subject. But now the approval give, 
by Convocation is “rather mistaken enthusiasm”: 
“the truth about all these well-meant efforts is tha 
they rest on a mistaken idea”; whatever was meait 
by the aspiration of Christ Himself “ that they may 
be one” there can be no presumption that it cover 
union between episcopal and non-episcopal churches: 
“a premature union of organization, imposed by the 
efforts of a few enthusiasts, would be both false in its 
conception and deplorable in its consequences.” Perhaps, 
But does The Times want to make it more, or less, 
premature ? 
* * * * 


The reason, I imagine, that the funeral service for 
Allen Leeper on Monday was held at the unusual how 
of nine in the morning was that the Foreign Office 
could not be left denuded, for practically all the staf, 
from the Foreign Secretary downwards, was. there. 
None of the tributes to Leeper that I have read said a worl 
too much, It would be hard, indeed, to exaggerate the 
loss British diplomacy has sustained. For idealism, 
assiduity, level-headedness and knowledge in combina- 
tion he had no equal in the Foreign Office, where most 
of his life, apart from attendance at various conferences 
(particularly Lausanne, for he was private secretary 
to Lord Curzon at that time) and a spell at the Vienna 
Legation, was spent. I have not noticed any reference 
to the journey he made with General Smuts to Buda- 
Pesth during the Peace Conference to see what was 
to be done about the declaration of Bolshevism under 
Bela Kun. It was a strange and exciting episode. Of! 
the younger men in the Foreign Office Allen Leeper 
seemed to be the most certain to rise in time to the 
position of Permanent Under-Secretary, and the office 
could have had no better head. 


* * * * 


It was stated the other day, whether accurately or not 

I do not profess to know, that the chef of a luxury liner 
draws a larger salary than the captain. However that 
may be, I am told an authentic story of a recent reunion 
of a dozen or so former students of the crack Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris. They compared notes and 
found that of the whole group one who had been trained 
as a chef was earning not only more than any other, but 
something like double the salary of the next best paid. 
JANUS. 
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A PROGRESSIVE POLICY: V. AGRICULTURE 


By VISCOUNT ASTOR 


: HEN moulding a future policy for Agriculture, we 


must remember that Britain’s population is twice, 
and her standard of living four times as high as after 
Waterloo. This is due to the expansion of her industries, 
foreign trade, shipping and Empire ; also the investment 
of British capital in the Argentine and other countries 
with their reciprocal sales of food in her markets. Britain's 
continued prosperity depends upon importing food ; any 
sudden curtailment would seriously damage the Do- 
minions, and by depressing countries dependent on our 
markets further upset world trade. Any serious setback 
to world confidence would have a damaging reaction 
here. 

Yet substantial improvement is possible in British 
farming. 

Since the War, efforts have been made to redress 
neglect. ‘Unfortunately, instead of planning wisely we 
are developing a costly “ Control” and financing extra- 
vagant crops. Money has been poured into agriculture ; 
scheme piled on scheme; yet irritation is prevalent ; 
disappointment growing. Drought and heavy subsidies 
saved the Milk Scheme : next season it may be drowned 
ina glut of milk. The Bacon Scheme nearly crashed last 
month, whilst grumbling consumers are forced to pay 
more for less Danish bacon. At the moment beef, the 
cornerstone of British agriculture, is threatened with a 
dangerous scheme of subsidies and control based on 
central abattoirs. A Sugar Scheme is being devised which 
has been described as a ramp. Under this, a monopoly 
of sugar refiners would be established. In return for 
charging the needy, the unemployed and children, more 
for their sugar, jam and sweets, this ring would bolster 
up sugar beet, a branch of agriculture so extravagant 
that last year it cost about £9 million to produce sugar 
which we could have imported for about £5 million. 
Naturally, English sugar producers benefit—so would 
producers of English bananas, if we gave them thumping 
subsidies. Nevertheless, growing bananas or sugar is 
economically indefensible. 

Already the policy of control is restricting production ; 
it is based on producers’ rings which exploit the public, 
and on quotas which compel consumers to buy their food 
in the dearest markets, and it creates the maximum of 
inter-Imperial friction. Statutory prices fixed to profit 
the more costly producers must inevitably create surpluses 
which cause serious problems. 

Existing “ marketing schemes” stereotype farming, 
and endow a few producers. (One guarantees substantial 
profits regardless of quality.) The uneconomic expansion 
of wheat curtails the help which can be given to perish- 
able products in which we have a natural advantage. 
Land Settlement has stopped. In three years field labour 
has dropped from 716,600 to 687.700. Lastly, by in- 
creasing land values our present policy is seriously pre- 
judicing the future. Recently, an arable farm was sold 
for £4,000 which in 1929 changed hands at less than half 
thissum. Marketing schemes and subsidies have proved 
Klondykes to favoured landowners. The policy gives 
substantial benefits to small numbers but cannot expand 
agriculture economically. 

There is an alternative. We could plan wisely, though 
it would be difficult to reverse, as powerful vested interests 


have been created; liquidation would have to be 
gradual. Unless we begin soon, it will be too late. Just 


as “Ottawa” hit British dairying and livestock, acerbated 
the Dominions and prevents our shifting on to a better 


basis until it expires in 1937, so if we tie ourselves up with 
further quotas or control it will become impossible to 
put agriculture on to a sound footing. 

Let me outline a policy of wise planning. 

Firstly, we should concentrate on livestock (beef, 
dairying, poultry, &c.) with fruit and vegetables. These 
are particularly suited to our climate and soil. They 
are commodities which people like to buy fresh and 
in which we have a pull over oversea rivals. We 
should utilize for their development the millions being 
squandered on sugar and cereals. (Half the Wheat 
subsidy of £5 million goes to farmers for whom it was 
not intended.) 

Secondly, in a “ protected ” Britain, we must also use 
devices to help farmers. Let us, however, use the best 
and not the worst. Tariffs are better than quotas or 
subsidies. Tariffs protect against unfair, but do not 
kill, competition. Quotas and control stop both external 
and internal competition, hampering initiative and 
efficiency. Tariffs are better than subsidies, for 
subsidies, as beet growers are discovering, have grave 
political disadvantages, 

Thirdly, we should employ the Marketing Acts to 
encourage farmers to standardize and grade produce. 
We should improve distribution but cease using these 
Acts to fix prices. It is this which necessitates coercion, 
limitation of production, and indirectly subsidizes 
inefficiency. 

Fourthly, we ought definitely to aim at increasing 
the number of land workers. Small profits for the 
many, instead of large bounties for the few, should be 
our endeavour. There is a demand for more small 
holdings. If developed carefully, a family farm policy 
will succeed, although if rushed it must lead to disap- 
pointment. Much too can be done to augment allotments 
and subsistence holdings on which men, both in and 
out of work, including pensioners, can improve their 
standard of living, with fresh food, and restore their 
morale with a healthy occupation. 

Fifthly, let us provide cheap credit and simultaneously 
see that increments in land values are shared by the 
community. Landowners should have the option of 
paying death duties in land instead of crippling estates 
by paying in cash. 

As to beef. <A three-point programme would save 
the situation. Tighten up quotas, or continue as a 
temporary measure the present subsidies, until Ottawa 
expires in two years: then put on straight preferential 
duties: and improve the marketing of livestock by 
developing large auction markets at strategic centres. 

Coupled with tariffs they would be infinitely preferable 
as a permanent policy to the beef subsidies which are 
being pushed by our school of controllers. 

Let me examine this. Subsidies can be paid for 
animals sold alive (after they have been graded), or 
else they can be paid on the carcass after slaughter. 
The success of the first alternative depends on uniform 
grading. I know something of this, having been at the 
War Ministry of Food. We found it practically impossible 
to get uniform grading of beasts on the hoof. The 
judgement of graders can never be alike; however expert, 
their “eye” must differ. Dissimilar grading leads 
to friction. Even during the past months’ experience 
of the temporary grading and subsidies paid on beasts 
sold alive I have seen records which seem to prove 
that good judges have made mistakes and graded differ- 
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ently. A subsidy scheme for beasts sold on the hoof 
can be worked as a carry over—but, as a permanency it 
must fail owing to insurmountable administrative 
difficulties. 

Because of this farmers are being urged by those 
who believe in control gradually to adopt a system 
whereby all meat would be sold and subsidies paid on 
the dead weight basis, 7.e., after beasts have been 
slaughtered. This involves the ultimate closing of all 
existing slaughterhouses, and passing all meat through 
a few central abattoirs. 

This scheme has illusory advantages for farmers : 
its failure would benefit the imported chilled meat 
trade. Let me illustrate. The demand for fresh beef 
is largely in small towns and rural areas. If butchers 
in these districts have to telephone to distant abattoirs 
they will not have the same incentive to sell fresh beef. 


—=—=—=—== 


It will be easier to order a standardized imported joint 
Housewives pay from 1d. to 4d. per lb. more for fre, 
than for chilled imported beef. If the proposed Centra} 
Abattoir or Slaughterhouse policy is adopted Britiy, 
farmers will have sacrificed this premium and th. 
advantage of freshness which they have over imported 
beef. Neither the subsidy nor the possible saving of 
some 15s. per beast (for offals, &c.) would compensat, 
for this loss. 

Wise planning such as I have outlined would py 
more men on the land, benefit more people, be les 
injurious to our relations with the Dominions, cog 
consumers and taxpayers less than, and would jot 
prejudice our external trade as much as, the present 
control and bounties to the less economic crops. 

[Lord Balfour of Burleigh will conclude this series nex 
week with an article on Housing.} 


THE CASE FOR CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


[The Archbishop of York stated in last week's Specrator the case for the abolition of capital punishment.) 


HE revival of interest in this question synchronizes 
with a notable growth of public indifference to 
road traffic deaths. Juries are notoriously very loth 
to return verdicts of manslaughter, much less of murder, 
against men and women whose idle and selfish mania 
for speed may have entailed the death of another. 
Notwithstanding the National Peace Declaration, ‘‘ the 
sanctity of human life at home ” is less highly regarded 
than in the days before motors. 

The number of murders committed has varied very 
Jittle in the last thirty-five years, though the number of 
executions has fallen greatly ; yet the movement against 
hanging murderers has gained strength. In 1932, the 
Jatest year for which figures are available, there 
were known to the police in England and Wales 78 
vases of murder of 93 persons over one year old. In 
28 cases the murderer killed himself; in 5 cases no 
arrest was made; of 44 persons committed for trial 
28 were judged insane and 10 were sentenced to death, 
of whom 4 only were executed. 

Should Parliament, to save the lives of the half-dozen 
men and women who, on the average, are hanged every 
year, abolish the death penalty ? Be it remembered 
that those who suffered were persons for whom the 
Home Secretary could find no excuse which would 
justify the exercise of the royal prerogative. Their 
offences were brutal, deliberate and without colourable 
excuse. The alternative is prison, where they would 
associate with men whose offences by common consent 
are small in comparison. Is this fair to their fellows ? 
If they should kill a fellow convict, or a warder, what 
then ? Solitary confinement and the deprivation of all 
but the bare necessaries to keep a man or woman alive ? 
That entails cruelty more degrading to the victim and 
his attendants than swift death on the scaffold. It 
involves treatment which so saps a man’s humanity 
as to undermine his reason. I have seen this happen 
abroad. 

My personal experience of capital punishment in 
action is limited to certain parts of the Middle East 
where it was, for some years, my duty to confirm death 
sentences passed by the Courts, or, happily more often, 
in my discretion to commute the sentence to one 
of imprisonment, often for periods less than “ life.” 
I judged it my duty to witness several hangings, lest 
I should treat lightly a responsibility so heavy. I 
heard many petitions for mercy personally, unwilling 


that such issues should be dealt with in writing 
only. I know of no case where a murderer, released 
after serving his sentence, has again committed murder 
or serious crime. I even doubt whether, for some 
years to come, the number of murders would increase 
were the death penalty abolished. Yet I oppose the 
abolition of capital punishment today. 

My reasons are threefold. Firstly, to the vast majority 
of men, death is looked on as the just penalty of 
murder: to many guilty men it is quite literally 
‘“expiation”’ and release. I would not make the 
murderer’s punishment heavier than he can bear, and 
leave him to suffer the life-long torture of confinement 
without hope of release, or with the prospect of release 
in a mental condition so lowered as to deprive freedom 
of all value. Secondly, I believe that for the better 
protection of society the power of the Courts to sentence 
men to death should be retained, however rarely the 
sentence be carried out. Vengeance should never be 
our aim, and in the worst cases, in which alone the 
death sentence should be carried out, we can seldom 
hope for reform. But society must protect itself from 
men who are judged not fit to live. Sane or insane, 
if incurable they are better dead. Thirdly, I believe 
alternative forms of punishment to be worse for society, 
for the guilty man, and for his captors, than the death 
sentence, This is not to say that I am content with things 
as they are. I would not consign to the scaffold youths 
under 21, however great their offence, nor would I keep 
any sane man in confinement over ten years. 

The date of an execution should not be published: 
there should, in England as in Scotland, be no formal 
inquest on the corpse, and no public announcement on 
the prison door. No newspapers should be permitted 
to print any reference to the execution beyond a three- 
line statement of the bare fact. 

What avails it to have done away with public hangings 
if the Press of our native gutters is allowed to use the 
last moments of some poor wretch as an excuse for 
sadistic ecstasics, masked by false sentiment, sparing 
neither age nor sex among the murderer’s friends and 
relations, as they probe the lowest depths of human 
misery ? Should we tolerate the retrial of murderers 
long dead by retired officials in the columns of daily 
papers ? How can we honestly impose a censorship upon 


scenes of crime, cruelty and immorality on screen and 
stage unless we impose like restrictions on the Press? 
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ifwe would be free we must face this issue : if the public 
cannot exercise some form of control the evil will grow, 
and will breed a spirit of reaction against a “ free” Press. 
The outcome may well entail the loss of a precious 
national asset,—a remedy worse than the disease. 

This aspect of the question of capital punishment is 
not a side issue. The effect of sentences of death on the 
public mind is of primary importance. In my view it is 
not the death sentence itself but the manner in which 
it is utilized by certain sections of the Press which does 
harm. I believe the possibility of a death sentence to be 
of value as a deterrent: other forms of punishment not 
entailing death might be of even greater value, but I 
pelieve them to be more inhumane. I set too great a 
yalue on human life to wish to keep men alive, whether 
cane or insane, in conditions which deprive life of all 


that. renders it tolerable. Despair is worse than death. 
The youth who said a few months ago, on the eve of death 
on the scaffold, that he did not wish to live, spoke from 
the heart. Those who care for human life would do well 
to inquire how it comes about that self-inflicted: deaths 
have increased every year and in every walk of life 
and age-group, alike in years of prosperity and depression, 
since the War, especially amongst young persons under 
25. In 1982, the total of suicides and attempted suicides 
was almost 10,000, twice as many as in 1911. In the 
same year four persons were hanged for murder, against 
ninety-three persons over one year of age known to 
have been wilfully murdered. ‘ Proportion, gentlemen, 
proportion.” 

[1 letter on this subject by Sir 
on p. 165.| 


Alfred Pease appears 


SHOULD CORONERS BE ABOLISHED ? 


By A BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


HE prominence into which recent events have 
brought the coroner’s court has emphasized the 
necessity of what the Home Secretary has just announced 
an inquiry into the whole status and procedure of 
coroners’ courts. 

Of all the courts in effective operation, this court is the 
oldest in the country. Its origin is so deep-buried in a 
hoary past, that the date of it is bevond precise ascertain- 
no doubt that it has existed 
and that is long enough to 


we pay to antiquity, without 


ment. There is, however, 
since Anglo-Saxon times- 
entitle it to the veneration 
prejudice, of course, to any opinions that may be held 
with regard to its efliciency, or the necessity for its con- 
timmance. The authority with which, in ancient times, 
the coroner was clothed has persisted through the 
centuries, and remains to this day undiminished and unim- 
paired, In his court he has the right to exercise powers 
denied to those who preside over other courts. While the 
verdicts and judgements of the courts of law may (with 
some exceptions) be appealed from, the verdict of the 
coroner's court is final; nor can the High Court quash 
an inquest except upon grounds of grave irregularity or 
misconduct. The great Cockburn decided that an 
inquisition could not be quashed on the ground that the 
verdict was against the weight of evidence. 

A summons to attend the coroner’s court is so instinct 
with ancient dignity and importance that it takes prece- 
dence over all other summonses—save only that of the 
King himself. If, therefore, it should so happen that a 
person be summoned to attend upon the coroner, and to 
appear at the High Court upon the same day, the former 
duty would prevail. And if a person fail to obey that sum- 
mons, he may be arrested, brought to the court in the 
custody of a constable, and punished, cither by fine or 
imprisonment, for contempt. If any person interfere with 
a magistrate in the discharge of his duty, or is guilty of 
contempt, that person cannot be fined or committed to 
prison by him. No such power resides in justices of the 
peace. But in respect of any such conduct in the coroner's 
court, the it may be punished in 
that way. 

Proceedings in the ordinary courts of justice must 
With certain exceptions that apply to very unusual cir- 
cumstances—be held in public, but the coroner has the 
undoubted right to hold his inquiries in private, if he 
feels so disposed. Applicable to other courts are Rules 
of Evidence, devised and built up by the wisdom of a long 
suecession of great judges. These are meticulously en- 
forced ; and it not infrequently happens that failure to 


person guilty of 


observe them results in the quashing of a conviction or 
the reversal of a judgement. But. as Mr. Justice Wills 
observed, in addressing a Grand Jury : ‘* The coroner is 
fettered by no precise rules of evidence.” 

In other important respects, the court of the coroner 
differs from the ordinary courts of law. Counsel may 
not address the jury as of right—although, as has 
recently been seen, in a remarkable departure from 
age-old established practice—the coroner may give 
leave for that to be done. Nor, without similar leave, 
may counsel examine or cross-examine a_ witness. 
Indeed, parties interested in an inquest have no absolute 
right to be represented by counsel or solicitors at all. 
A coroner may release upon bail any person charged by 
a verdict of his court with manslaughter and arrested 
upon his warrant. That person would subsequently be 
brought before the magistrates, and if they decided 
to remand the accused in custody, it would seem that that 
decision would not over-ride the order of the coroner. 

The unconventional way in which the coroner’s 
court is conducted is seen in the practice in operation 
in many parts of the country with regard to juries. 
The jurors are to be “ good and lawful men ”—and, 
apparently for the purpose of saving time and money, 
coroners in certain busy districts always avail them- 
selves of the services of twelve ancient gentlemen who 
have nothing else to do, and who form the jury at every 
inquest. These are known to the district as “ the 
twelve apostles,” and are the mere mouthpiece of the 
Coroner to give vocal and formal expression to his 
views. While something might be said in favour 
of the lax, free-and-easy methods of the court in 
ancient times, they are, in the changed circumstances 
of these days, calculated to work injustice. For 
instance, skilful counsel (quite legitimately) take advan- 
tage of them to get on record statements and admissions 
that would be repugnant to and inadmissible in the 
ordinary courts of justice. This is done, of course, in 
anticipation of claims for damages that are likely subse- 
At the hearing of those claims, the 
stock question often is: “ But did you not say 
at the coroner’s inquest ?” Thus is worked in a bit 
of evidence that would otherwise have been ruled out 


quently to arise. 


by the judge. 

Much might be said of the grave disadvantages of a 
public inquiry into a death in respect of which a charge 
of murder has been, or might be made. The power of 
the coroner in this matter has been restricted by recent 


legislation ; but the exercise of what remains of it 
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might be fraught with evil consequences, while not in 
the least degree promoting the ends of justice. Is there, 
in fact, any further need for an officer who in ancient 
times (before the present system of crime detection and 
justice was even contemplated) exercised almost un- 
limited authority in departments now controlled by others ? 
The coroner’s court is not a criminal court, nor is it, 
in the usual sense, a civil court. And there would appear 
to be no appropriate place for it in our palace of justice. 
It is as though a modern villa took the place of a feudal 
castle from which the builders had omitted to remove 
the gargoyles. 

Shorn of most of his old-time duties, the coroner now, 
for all practical purposes, is only concerned with an inquiry 
into the cause of death where there is reason to believe 
that it is not due to natural means. Is there any occasion 
for such an inquiry at all, unless foul play is suspected ? 
Ani even then, does this court serve any useful purpose ? 
Of itself, it does nothing to detect crime. It only con- 


a 
siders evidence that the police obtain; and, Surely, oy, 
highly-trained Scotland Yard crime-specialists are & 
competent as a coroner’s jury and could—as is done . 
other countries—privately weigh up the evidence, and, if 
is thought sufficient, proceed upon it against the suspectej 
person. Competent observers intimately associated with thy 
practice and administration of the law hold the view that (a, 
a minimum of reform) in the interests of elementary justic 
—both on the civil and the criminal side—the powers 
vested in the coroner should be drastically curtailed, anq 
the conduct and practice of his court brought into eq. 
formity with those that prevail in other courts. And many 
of them do not hesitate to declare that this court (which, 
they contend, has survived the purposes of its creation) 
should now be gathered into the collection of antique and 
picturesque institutions which suited the needs of the tine 
wherein they flourished with benefit to the community. 
but which progressive changes have rendered superfluous, 
if not, indeed, a positive danger. 


RADIO, CINEMA AND PUBLIC TASTE 


By HAMILTON FYFE 


7 OUNG ENGLAND,” my friends told me, “is a 

riot. Young England is a scream. You must 
see it.” So I saw it, and found the combination of an 
author writing a melodrama in dead earnest, a company 
acting it seriously, and most of the audience guying it, a 
capital evening’s fun. But it did not make me laugh 
only ; it made me think too. 

Here, I thought, is a perfect illustration of the great 
gulf fixed between two parts of this nation in all matters 
of taste in the arts. One, a very large part, is made up 
of men and women who could enjoy a melodrama like 
Young England, who could ask, as a man sitting by me 
did ask, “ what there was to laugh at.” He, like many 
others at every performance, accepted the piece at its 
face value. It was real to him, it moved him. He saw 
nothing funny in it. Such a spectator might follow 
Hamlet or Othello with interest for the sake of the story. 
Macbeth would disgust, Romeo and Juliet would bore, 
him; their charm lies for the most part in poetry of 
which the language would sound to him so strange he 
would lose much of its meaning. What he caught would 
Jeave him unthrilled. Of all the British dramatists since 
Shakespeare, only the writers of crude melodrama, knock- 
about farce and pantomime have made appeal to such 
as he. 

Restoration comedy could be seen only in London ; 
it was written for persons of quality. Slowly the circle 
of spectators widened in the cighteenth century. My 
pit acquaintance would follow the plot of She Stoops 
to Conquer without difliculty and be amused by it, 
though he would be puzzled by allusions to the musical 
glasses, taffety cream and a green and yellow dinner at 
the French Ambassador’s. Goldsmith and Sheridan 
with their rivals and successors assumed that their 
audiences would be more or less acquainted with London’s 
fashionable life. 

The same assumption, correct in the main, governed 
play-writing in the nineteenth century, and largely 
governs it still. This isolated the drama, starved it of 
inspiration, came near to killing it by drawing its themes 
from the life of a very small section of society. That 
phase has passed. Yet the theatre continues to suffer, 
as all art suffers, because its appeal is restricted. It 
aims at pleasing this or that coterie, It makes no effort 





to bind all kinds of people together in a common 
sympathy, a common interest in life. 

That section of the audience which laughed at Youg 
England belonged to the small public which exists for any 
form of art in Britain today. For this public plays and 
novels are written, pictures are painted, wood-engravings 
are cut, music is composed; to a tiny inner ring of it 
poets offer their work. If we put the numbers of this 
public at four millions, a tenth of the nation, we probably 
overestimate. The other nine-tenths Art ignores, as it 
has ignored the mass of the people for the greater part oi 
four hundred years. 

When did the break begin?) What was it caused by? 
For a break there was, with the tradition that art must 
be for all. When painting and sculpture began again in 
Europe after the Dark Ages, they were linked with 
religion. They helped the Church to put colour and con- 
solation into lives which might have been dark and cheer- 
less without them. Everybody went to Church ;_ every- 
body saw there the pictures and the carved figures oi 
deities and saints. Saw and delighted in them. — The 
citizens of Florence did Cimabue great honour. Vasaris 
lives show that artists then lived in close touch with 
popular sentiment and taste. Church builders worked 
always under the eyes of the populace watching their 
progress. Beautiful churches made cities and _ villages 
proud. The earliest modern form of drama, the miracle 
play, was, like the early classical, an art for all. Until 
the seventeenth century the theatre in England drew its 
spectators from every class. 

It was the Renaissance which, more than anythin 
else, seems to have substituted for popular art coterie 
art. ‘To begin with, it was more concerned with manne! 
than with matter. Raphael cared nothing about the 
devotional urge of his Christs and Madonnas, only about 
the way he painted them. Their technical excellence 
made a hit with the few who perceived it; the many 
were left cold by his art. They were soon puzzled, too. 
by unfamiliar ornamentation copied from Greek ant 
Roman styles. The earlier painters had been homely i! 
their choice of setting and embellishment. They showed 
the landscape of Umbria or Tuscany, the trees and 
flowers and fruits of their district, the costumes of the 
hour, the life that all knew. To nearly all classical 
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scenes and decorations were strange. Both subjects and 
treatment moved further and further away from what 
the mass delighted in. Art began to appeal to a small 
number, to a coterie; not to the crowd. So it has con- 
tinued ever since. 

Into the lives of the mass of people art enters not at 
all. It makes no attempt to enter. They live without 
peauty in their homes. They are without eyes, therefore, 
for the beauty which is offered to public view. Some are 
moved by nature; but the charm of painting, the 
emotional grip of sculpture, the magic of poetry, the 
thrill of great drama, they never experience. Once they 
had ears for the magnificent prose of the Bible; they 
have ceased to read it and to hear it read. Generations 
back they had their own folk songs and dances. Now 
they are mostly content with African shufflings, with 
jazz, or melancholy crooning, or hill-billy tunes. 

Yet in the enjoyment of music many more share today 
than shared even a dozen years ago. Wircless takes it 
into their homes. They are contemptuous of the formless, 
spiritless compositions produced by moderns afraid of 
melody, afraid of rhythm. They have learned to love 
Beethoven’s splendour, Mozart’s gaiety, the stirring 
tunes of Handel, the delicate sound arabesques of 
Debussy and Ravel. When new composers appear with 
gifts of expression and something worth while to express, 
they will be weleomed by more people than have ever 
shared such pleasure in common before. 

That will be due to wireless, and what has been done 
in one art can be done at any rate in some others. It 


might be done with drama. Plays could be written on 
themes interesting and attractive to all normal imagina- 
tions, in a style that would satisfy both a cultivated and 
a simple taste. So far the B.B.C. has been too fond of 
the macabre (which, incidentally, needs the stage and 
visible actors to convey its disquieting sensations) just as 
it has failed to make “ poetry-fans”’ because of its 
apparent conviction that poems should be read as most 
parsons read the Lessons, with a dreary intonation and 
no air of enjoyment. . Perhaps the new director of pro- 
grammes may make better use of his opportunity, which 
is one of the greatest that man could be offered. 

For the first time since the early seventeenth century 
we have, thanks to broadcasting and the cinema, the 
possibility of uniting whole populations in appreciation 
of art. Once more we can, if we choose, bring all people 
together under the spell of a fine imagination, a com- 
pelling word-texture, a mastery of noble or delightful 
sound. The film-play is doing this. I was glad to 
think, when I saw Maskerade a few evenings ago, that it 
was not a delight for a few only; it would charm and 
interest anybody. Many other films, such as T'urk-Sib, 
The Covered Wagon, The Birth of a Nation, Kameradschaft, 
René Clair’s fantasies, Charlie Chaplin’s droll adven- 
tures, have held entranced spectators of all kinds, 
sophisticated and ingenuous alike. There is no gulf 
fixed between cinema frequenters such as separates those 
who take Young England seriously and those who deride 
it. Broadcasting can do as much and more, if it sees 
and grasps the chance within its reach. 


NORWAY AND THE GROUPS 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NUE activities of the Groups have been the most 
important item of news in the Norwegian press 
for some time past, but particularly during the last 
two months of 1934. Dr. Buchman and other inter- 
national leaders of the Groups have addressed many 
meetings at Oslo, Bergen and elsewhere in 
and and 
fessions * are on everybody's lips. 

Sponsored by one of the leaders of the Conservative 
Party, by one of the most popular authors of the moment, 
by a journalist who has been much in the public eye. 
hy leaders of the Lutheran Church such as Dr. Lunde, 
Bishop of Oslo, the Movement immediately claimed 
public attention, and held it, during two months of the 
most strenuous revivalism Norway has ever known. 
“Converts” speak of a total change of atmosphere 
in Norway, of a winning of virgin ground by the forces 
of Christianity. They boldly claim that religion has 
now become so much a part of people’s workaday lives 
that taxes are coming in more promptly, and debtors 
are more honest about paying tradesmen’s bills. The 
political situation, they say, is less tense; the class 
war looks less ominous; a new idealism is breaking 
through the encircling gloom. 

Though the impartial observer soon finds that many 
of these claims are exaggerated and that the activities 
of the Groups have resulted in public confessions and 
similar actions on the border-line of hysteria, the fact 
that thousands upon thousands of people from the 
middle and upper-middle classes have attended the 
mectings of the Groups (not once, but many times), 
that important newspapers have devoted many columns 
a day to reporting them, and that they are the subject 
of general conversation in the Norwegian capital does 
show that an impression—perhaps a deep impression 


crowded 


Norway, stories of ‘ conversions * ** con- 


—has been made. It is surprising that this should 
have happened in Norway, where the foothold of Chris- 
tianity is more probably more precarious than anywhere 
else in Christendom. The Roman and Irish missionaries 
of the Middle Ages lacked either the moral fibre or the 
spiritual authority, or both, necessary to convince 
Norwegian yeomen that Christianity was a nobler faith 
than their paganism. And the Reformation which 
brought national revival to Sweden, spelt national 
decline and humiliation in Norway: it was accompanied 
by alien rule, and by destroying the ancient Norwegian 
language it undermined Norwegian culture and traditions. 
At no time has the Christian Church in Norway been a 
social and a national force as in England or in 
Sweden. 

The apparent success of the Group movement —only 
time will show whether it is real and lasting—suggests 
that it has met a desperate Norwegian need. In a land 
where the struggle for life is intense, where differences of 
view inevitably become deep personal feuds, where cen- 
turies of foreign rule have bred a tradition of unconstruc- 
tive opposition as strong as in Ireland, the number of 
frustrated lives in search of a master-key to a door, any 
door, of escape, must be large. If instinctively conserva- 
tive people were the first to embrace the Group movement 
it is because Conservatism in Norway consciously feels 
the need of a new ideology to rescue it from the merely 
vulgar pocket-book politics into which a lack of imagina- 
tion has led it. Its policy today is anti-Socialism, its 
programme parsimony; neither is a battle-cry to stir 
sluggard minds. In the absence of living ideals it is 
natural that some of the more impatient and ruthless 
natures should play with the thought of imposing by 
force what they cannot carry by acclamation. That way 
lies Nazism, the apotheosis of middle-class selfishness, 
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No sooner had the Groups begun their work in Norway 
than the chief organ of the Labour Party, Arbeiderbladet, 
issued a solemn warning to the faithful against Dr. 
Buchman. The leaders of the Groups, it appeared, were 
trying to poison the honest minds of the proletariat with 
the deadly drug of an upper-class myth. The Party, 
it was declared, would have to take steps to counter the 
subtle moves of the enemy. ‘The bitterness of the class- 
war in Norway, bred in the ruthless atmosphere of early- 
century American capitalism (many Norwegian Labour 
leaders spent their early years in the United States of 
America), is another factor which contributes to the 
general feeling of political malaise from which Norway 
suffers. 


Most interesting were the reactions of the Radicals to 
the Group Movement. Included among the Radicals, 
which are an important force in Norwegian politics, are 
the “ intellectuals,” who, under the shadows of Ibsen 
and Brandes, have become a sort of inverted aristocracy, 
fly-blown but influential, more influential, probably, than 
are intellectuals in most other countries. Their un- 
critical acceptance of all that is new in science, an attitude 
which died a natural death many years ago in the grcat 
centres of learning, is dangerous because their intellectual 


THE SNOWS 


By H. E. 


N England the snow more often than not comes 
late, so late that we may talk of the snows of spring. 
In the south country snow and flowers are common 
enough together; in April the wallilowers will often 
be laid like corn, the plum-blossom dissolved and the 
tulips transformed to satin snow-cups by sudden blinding 
storms of white driven against the sunshine. And earlier, 
in March or even February, the crocuses are caught 
wide open, like ground stars of purple and gold and white, 
catching the first flakes in their orange hearts before 
suddenly shutting up, stiff and tight, like flowers of 
coloured glass, imperishable and unearthly. Snow, 
next to flowers and sunshine and perhaps the rainbow, 
is the loveliest of all natural events, certainly the loveliest 
of all winter happenings, lovelier than frost or winter 
moonlight. And in England it comes seldom enough 
to be a rare joy and never lingers long enough to be 
wearisome. It falls and performs its brief white miracle 
of transformation and vanishes again before the senses 
have grown used to that amazing whiteness, the beauty 
of blue bays of sky opening above the snow-lined trees, 
and the strange stillness of the silent land. 


I am not speaking here of the snow which falls in 
towns, and which is not the most lovely winter phenome- 
non but probably the most depressing and the most 
hated : only of snow which falls in the country, opening 
out in a wonderful way its distances, creating a feeling 
of great light and tranquil spaciousness in its open fields 
and a strange softness and silence in its woods, the trees 
never moving under the weight of snow, the bird-life 
suspended except for the dainty pattering of pheasants 
over the snow-sprinkled chestnut leaves and the wild 
ery of a mad blackbird escaping through the hazels. 
There is no stillness in the world like the stillness of the 
world under snow. The stillness of summer is made 
up in effect of sounds, of many little drowsy sounds like 
the warm monotonous moan of pigeons, the sleepy change- 
less tune of invisible yellow-hammers, the dreamy fluttering 
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tyranny so easily imposes itself on untrained Minds, 
Their worship of Freud, to take a recent instance, has 
had disastrous effects on much of Norwegian literature 
and drama, which now purveys croticism with a self. 
confident music-hall snigger to mobs of adolescents. The 
have accepted William Blake’s Proverb of Hell at jt; 
face value—“ Sooner murder an infant in its cradle thay 
nurse unacted desires.” To them the work of the 
Groups is an outrage and an offence, not only because jt 
may lead to the revival of the religion of a dark and 
distant age, but because it has the support of so many 
Conservatives and_ traditionalists. ‘ 

It is too early yet to analyse the work of the Groups, 
All that can be said is that the results of their first two 
months in Norway have been interesting. They have 
brought many people within the fold of Christianity. It 
would be sanguine to expect any great change: but if 
the Groups succeed in imparting new values or new ideals 
to the political and social life of the country—and it js 
on this aspect that the “ converts” seem to be con- 
centrating—much will have been gained. Is_ it just a 
coincidence that the campaign in favour of the legalization 
of abortions died down to a mere trickle after the work 
of the Groups had begun ? 


OF SPRING 


BATES 


of thick leaves, sounds which together send the air half 
to sleep and create that singing silence which is almost a 
tangible thing in the heart of warm summer afternoons. 

But the silence of snow is absolute; the silence of 
death and suspense. It is as though the snow has a 
paralysing effect, deadening the wind and freezing the 
voices of the birds. It is a silence which is absolutely 
complete in itself: not an illusion like the summer 
silence, not made up of sounds somnolently repeated. 
It is pure tranquillity and soundlessness, profoundest 
and most wonderful when the snow has finally ceased ; 
full of expectancy and broken by the occasional uneasy 
cries of rooks when snow has still to come. And the fall 
of snow on snow, through the silence of snow, is the 
perfection of beauty: a lovely paradox of silence and 
movement, of stillness and life, the twinkling and flutter 
ing and dancing of the new snow against the old. 

As the day goes on the effect of tranquillity and 
softness lessens, and a feeling of wildness, increasing 
rapidly as the light dies, begins to take its place. The 
silence is still there, but the deadness has gone. 
is life in it, a wild feeling of desolation. The air is alive 
with frost. Little sudden ground winds spring up with 
the twilight, and in the half-light the land is more than 
ever a white wilderness, a bitter desert of frozen drifts 
and dark spaces from which the snow-dust has been 
driven. On the cornland and the colourless empty 
land broken up in readiness for spring sowing, where the 
snow is thinnest, a mere dust of whitest ice clinging to 
the dark clots of earth and the wind-flattened corn- 
shoots, great dark prostrate steeples and balloons of 
snowless earth stretch out like shadows across the fields 
wherever trees have broken the force of the wind and 
have kept the snow from the land. 


There 


The lovely white morning snow-stillness and snow-light 
have gone. In their place there is a desolation of wind 
and cloud and frost and suddenly upscattered snow, at 


altogether new element of wildness and_ bleakness, 
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wonderful and invigorating. The old premature spring 
jassitude and melancholy have gone, too. The snow has 
transformed everything. The half-spring-like colours 
of the green land and the warm red trees have been 
covered or washed out, the fields turned to white pastures, 
the branches of trees bearing nothing but snow-leaves and 
snow-buds, the hedges covered with a light spreading of 
snow that is like a delicate blossoming of false black- 


thorn. 

In the day time it was the little things that gave 
delight: the leaves of primrose and violet and the trans- 
parent lemon cups of winter-aconite embalmed in 
crystal, the dead seed-plumes of grass and _ flowers 
transformed to little trees of silver, the tender blue of 
the snow shadows, the lace-patterns of birds’ feet, 
the whole transfiguration of leaf and twig and stone 
and earth. In the twilight they have no significance. 
The little things are blotted out, the world is wilder 
and altogether grander. The tearing passage of dark 
cloud against the orange sunset is desolate and strange 
and powerful. The orange light that falls on the snow 
and the snowy branches and the torn edges of cloud is 
almost savage. The snow gleams softly orange and 
then pink as the west changes its light, and then blue 
and dark as though with smoke when the light dies 
at last. 

And there is also no longer an absence of life or move- 
ment or sound. Starlings fly constantly over in low 
and disordered flocks, dipping and fretting and straggling 
with evening fear, the multitudinous dark underwings 
turned briefly orange or pink by the wild sunsct light, 
the crescendo of the flight startling in the silence. And 
on the cornland or ploughed land a hare will come 
out and lope along and pause and huddle dark against 
the snow, and watch the light, and then limp on again, 
stopping and huddling and watching until lost beyond 
a ridge of land at last. And in the woods there is a 
constant settling and unsettling of wings and feet on 
frozen twigs and leaves, the pheasants croaking mourn- 
fully and beating the air with frantic flacking wings, 
the unseen and unknown little birds fluttering in _half- 
terror at the night and the snow. 


And in the west, above the savage orange pinkish 
light, the first stars are more brilliant than frost against 
the mass of travelling cloud. The twilight under snow 
is of surprising length, and the first stars seem to prolong 
it, shining like fierce gold flowers in the wastes of sky. 
And then, as the twilight lessens, the shining of the stars 
in the darkness above the snow creates the ultimate 
effect of loveliness. It brings about an effect of eternity : 
of eternal star-light and snow-light shining for ever one 
against the other in the snowy darkness, reflecting each 
other, fixed in eternal wonder. 

It is, in actuality, a brief wonder; and, for us, a 
rare one also. The shining of stars on snow is an every- 
day event for the Russian or the Austrian ; whereas for 
us it occurs far more rarely than a rainbow. And 
whereas for the Russian the coming of snow and the 
ultimate coming of spring are as certain and fixed as 
dark and daylight, for us there is no certainty of snow 
at all. 

There is instead the consolation of a score of 
little sudden springs before the spring itsclf, the know- 
ledge that the snow will scarcely have created that 
paradise of whiteness and frost and silence and star- 
light before the primroses and the singing thrushes and 
the sun are beginning to destroy it again and create 


another, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HE Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society has been remonstrating with the B.B.C. for 
tarnishing its tradition of the Unsoiled Sunday. Once 
more the ancient enquiry, debated since the first Christian 
century, arises—what soils Sunday? Practically any- 
thing, was the ancient answer. The Emperor Constantine 
declared the witnessing of all Sunday entertainments 
except public executions and tortures to be penal offences. 
The Church, in fact, took over most of the taboos of the 
Jewish Saturday. The Middle Ages resounded with 
stern ecclesiastical and literary denunciations of Sunday 
mirth. The Elizabethan puritans, heirs of this tradition, 
cried out against the Sunday of their countrymen, 
spent so cheerfully at May games, church ales, piping, 
dancing, carding, bowling, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, 
hunting, football, bawdy plays and wanton books, 
““ whereby God is dishonoured, his Sabbath violated, his 
sacraments contemned, and his people marvellously 
corrupted.” ‘* You will be deemed too-too  stoical,” 
another speaker in this dialogue replies, “ if you should 
restrain men from those exercises upon the Sabbath, 
for they suppose that that day was ordained and conse- 
crate to that end and purpose . . . and was it not so?” 
Most certainly not, has been, down the ages, the Christian 
answer to this ingenuous enquiry. The Lord’s Day 
Observance Society has an unimpeachable pedigree for 
its theory of the so easily soilable Sunday. 

Nor does its most recent reply to the enquiry, what 
soils Sunday, lack precedent. Sex does so, it says. Its 
ancestors, the Church teachers of early and mediaeval 
centuries, went further. They held that this (appar- 
ently) necessary, but distressing, biological division of the 
animal kingdom soiled, also, weekdays ; soiled, in fact, 
the whole of terrestrial life. They were probably right. 
They certainly would not have stopped at saying that 
sex soils Sunday. They would have proceeded through 
the week, maintaining that matrimony mars Monday, 
trothing tarnishes Tuesday, weddings waste Wednesday, 
trousseaux trivialize Thursday, family life fritters 
Friday, and swecthearting sullies Saturday. And very 
courageous they were to stick to their guns in the face 
of a stubborn and recalcitrant world which has always 
pursued, with such unflagging ardour and perseverance, 
these activities. Worse, humanity has always been inclined 
to regard its weekly holiday as a peculiarly favourable 
day for such pastimes—almost, in fact, “* consecrate to 
that end and purpose ”—so that, on a summer Sunday 
evening, you will see youths and maidens dallying on 
stiles, field paths, lanes, and street corners, cheerful and 
untimely exponents of this tremendous biological solecism. 

I assume that the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
would wish to prohibit these Sunday pastimes. Or is 
it only their presentation on stage and screen, in litera- 
ture and in public discussion, that it deplores on the 
first day? Very certainly there are many topics of 
greater and rarer interest than these crude and well- 
nigh universal human affections. The arts, for instance, 
and the stars; the navigation of sea and sky; the dis- 
covery of strange lands and strange facts; the curious 
customs of gods, men, and beasts ; the surprising celestial 
antics of the planet Venus and of the moon ; the curvature 
of space; the beauties of literature, the excitements of 
history, and the vegetation of tropical islands; with a 
thousand more such delightful phenomena. But, attend 
to these as we may, the great solecism will keep breaking 
in, stale but ever fresh; yes, even on a Sunday, 
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The Theatre 


**Murder in Motley.” By Fenn Sherie and Ingram d’Abbes. 
At the Kingsway Theatre 


Tue device of calling upon the audience to complete the 
cast of a play is the opposite of new, but its perennial 
effectiveness shows that it is based upon a sound theatrical 
principle. Every member of an audience tends more or 
less, whether consciously or not, to identify himself with 
some agent in the action of the play he is watching, and 
this surrender to illusion does not necessarily involve any 
submersion of the critical faculty. In this case the tendency 
is involuntary; the audience becomes violently involved 
in the action of the play almost at the start, and the effect 
of the play depends almost as much upon the composure 
of the audience as upon the efforts of the actors. The 
patrons of the Kingsway Theatre, thanks to a month’s 
practice with Young England, are now expert in collaborating 
with the stage (so expert indeed that one can almost foresee 
Equity threatening their care-free amateur status), and they 
spared no effort on Friday night to assist the illusion which 
their professional colleagues were concerned to create. 

The curtain rises upon what appears to be the beginning 
of a play of severely conventional mould, The scene is laid 
in the drawing-room of Sir William Ainslie’s house in London 
(the room of course being described on the programme, 
in the barbarous jargon of house-agents, as “ The Lounge ”’). 
Sir William, from his air of fugitive preoccupation, one takes 
to be an erring financier. He tells us that he is expecting 
a guest who according to his mood may stand either for his 
financiai doom or for his salvation, and asks his son, for 
whose guidance one readily believes such admonition to be 
necessary, whether in the circumstances he would mind 
attempting to behave himself for the evening. The fateful 
visitor arrives, a model of carefully groomed nemesis. But 
while he is being introduced, it becomes clear that some- 
thing is amiss on the stage. Miss Cathleen Cordell, who 
is playing the part of Sir William’s niece, is observed to be 
motionless in her chair. The actors make anxious gestures 
to the wings, and the curtain is lowered. After a few minutes’ 
wait the manager appears at the footlights. He asks us to 
forgive a short but unavoidable delay and enquires whether 
there is a doctor in the audience. <A doctor is produced and 
we wait anxiously for his report. He makes his examination, 
and we see that the matter is serious. Police pour into the 
theatre, and we are forbidden to leave our seats. One of us, 
or one of the actors, must be named as the murderer of 
Miss Cordell. 

So far the demands made on the audience have not been 
excessive. As the search for the murderer of Miss Cordell 
proceeds their task becomes harder. It is easy enough while 
the investigation is actually in process, because interest comes 
naturally in the ingenious unravelling of a mystery which 
becomes increasingly complex, and in the lively humours 
of side-issues. But it is extraordinarily difficult for them to 
sustain their 7éle during the two intervals—sad concessions 
to human frailty—which so abruptly break the illusion and 
allow their thoughts to wander to other matters, or to 
reassume it after them. But if its effect is for this reason 
not quite sustained, the play maintains most of its interest 
to the end, and it can safely be said that no one will anticipate 
the authors in arriving at a solution of the mystery. 

The acting is good. Mr. Douglas Jefferies is a painstaking 
and perplexed detective, and his attendant police, their 
morale no doubt undermined by the presence of so many 
actresses, wear a convincingly confused and distracted air. 
Mr. Terence de Marney gives an extremely able performance 
as a malicious stage-manager, Mr. Matthew Forsyth is 
suitably apologetic as the manager of the theatre, and Miss 
Enid Stamp Taylor makes brief but effective appearances 
as a sadly ill-used leading lady. The audience play only 
the parts intended for them, but one can foresee an embar- 
rassing occasion for professional rivalry if an eminent doctor 
is permitted to occupy a seat in the front row of the stalls. 
Finally, Mr. Sinclair Hill would do well to insist on his 
orchestra playing during the intervals music more appro- 
priate to such a sad occasion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


——Saee 


The Cinema 


At the Curzon 


WE are asked—indeed, implored by a preliminary captio, 
—not to regard this French production as an attempt at 
accurate biography. One might reply that that is all very 
well, but surely such a film loses a good deal of interest if the 
Chopin presented to us is mainly a creation of the producers 
imagination. Chopin's Farewell, however, skilfully directeq 
by Geza de Bolvary, is at least free from vulgarity and hag 
some pleasant moments. We encounter Chopin first as q 
young man in Warsaw—in love with music, in love with 
Constantia Gladkowska, in love with his oppressed country, 
where a revolution is brewing. He dreams of manning the 
barricades, but his friends feel that his music is needed to win 
sympathy for Poland abroad. They persuade him to go to 
Paris, promising to summon him back before a blow js 
struck, but actually the revolution is due to occur almost 
immediately, and Chopin gets news of it while he is waiting to 
give his first recital to a fashionable Parisian audience. He 
starts to play the minuet from Mozart’s E flat Symphony, 
but the thought of his comrades in danger seizes him, and he 
breaks into a fiery polonaise. 

This is the best episode in the film, which afterwards js 
mainly concerned with Chopin’s growing attachment to George 
Sand, and with her schemes for his success in face of the hos. 
tility of critics and publishers. Liszt is her ally ; and various 
other famous figures of the period—Alfred de Musset, Hugo, 
Balzac, Dumas—pass fleetingly across the screen. Before 
long Constantia arrives in Paris, only to find that Chopin is 
about to leave with George Sand for Majorca ; and here, with 
tactful abruptness, the story ends. 

English audiences may feel that too much depends on the 
rendering of a particular phase of French social history, and 
it is unfortunate that Chopin wrote mainly piano music, for 
the piano is still the hardest instrument to reproduce. The 
film’s dramatic interest is always slender and sometimes a 
trifle insipid, but there is a good deal of pleasure to be had 
from its unusual atmosphere and elegantly romantic style. 
Jean Servais is an attractive Chopin; George Sand, played 
by Lucienne le Marchand, is a vivid and_ picturesque 
personality ; and there is good acting all through the smaller 
parts. This is hardly a production for those in search of 
straightforward entertainment, but as a kind of historical 
decoration, with a musical background, it is an agreeable 
change from the loud voices of the present. 


**Chopin’s Farewell.” 


* Kid Millions.” At the London Pavilion 


Mr. Eppie Cantor is a comedian with a purpose—or with 
several purposes. He uses his radio popularity to round off 
his jokes with a few serious words on some topical question, 
and I am sure that he would like, if he could, to bring true all 
the dreams of all the poor children all over the world. This 
desire is evident in the concluding sequence of Kid Millions— 
a coloured fantasy of a free ice-cream factory, with Hollywood 
beauties handing out mountainous sundaes to a crowd of 
delighted youngsters. There are some lively and ingenious 
details—but compare the adventures of children in one of 
Walt Disney’s Silly Symphonies. Where Disney’s treatment 
is simple and gay, Cantor’s is elaborate and mechanical ; 
and the prevailing weakness of Kid Millions is that the 
humour never bubbles up freely. It has the air of being 
turned out in packets from an apparatus guaranteed to 
synthesize some kind of a plot out of scraps of comedy and 
scraps of music. 

Eddie Wilson, a poor boy from New York, goes to Egypt in 
search of a huge fortune left him by his wandering father, an 
Egyptologist. | Various other would-be legatees are on the 
trail, and the search leads through the Cairo bazaars to a 
sheik’s palace. The humours of the harem were exhausted 
long ago, and the only novelty is a caricature of Mr. Gandhi— 
futile and tasteless. Kid Millions is Cantor's worst film for 
years, but its spectacular song-and-dance numbers will no 
doubt ensure it a certain popularity. 

CnarLes Davy. 
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Music 
News from Russia 


Avy first-hand evidence about the effect upon the arts of 
the new social order in Russia is of interest, especially as 
political prejudice one way or the other vitiates so much of 
what is written by foreign observers in Russia. The B.B.C. 
have lately afforded an opportunity of hearing works by two 
of the leading Soviet composers—Shaporin’s Symphony in 
( minor and the First Symphony by Shostakovich, with 
which, too, a closer acquaintance may be made through the 
medium of the excellent record published by the Gramophone 
Company. 

Shaporin’s Symphony is, on the face of it, the more 
important historical document, for it sets out deliberately 
to celebrate the Revolution and to portray in music the 
new spirit which has arisen among the Russian people. 
Shaporin had, however, received before 1917 a musical 
education at the respectable hands of Tcherepnin and 
Maximilian Steinberg. Through them he is the artistic 
grandson of ‘* The Five,” and he shows in his music strong 
atavistic tendencies. Apart from the enlargement of orches- 
tral resources, there was no fundamental difference between 
this Symphony in C minor—the key-label should have 
warned those who expected a musical reign of terror—and 
Borodin’s Symphony in B minor, which was played at the 
same concert; no difference except that Borodin handled 
his material with infinitely greater skill and sense of proportion. 
There are ‘“‘angry, ferocious motifs”? in Borodin’s music 
and they are the more impressive for being held in restraint. 

The only element in Shaporin’s music which can be said 
to express a communist point of view is his use of the chorus 
to represent mass-effort and, perhaps, mob-emotion. Unfor- 
tunately the sharp ejaculations of the chorus in the first 
movement missed the sublimity of terror because they sounded 
ridiculously like the barking of disciplined dogs. The choral 
writing elsewhere is impressive and obviously was written 
to give full scope to the resounding depths of Russian basses. 

This symphony can then be called ** revolutionary ” only 
on account of its programme and of the associations of two 
tunes used in it. These tunes are of the patriotic, martial 
type which has been used in all countries and under all 
régimes to stir men to action. ‘ Budenny’s March,” which 
brings the work to so magniloquent a climax, might just as 
well have been the culmination of a symphony in honour 
of a victorious Tsar—in which case the composer would 
no doubt have been called a sycophant. For while music 
can express a general emotion, it cannot, except by means 
of words or of associations in the mind of the listener, par- 
ticularize the source of the emotion. The ‘ Marseillaise ” 
is as good an expression of the Frenchman’s patriotism 
today as it was of his revolutionary fervour in 1792. 
Budenny’s March differs not a jot in spirit from ‘Land of 
Hope and Glory,” and this symphony ought to have aroused 
passionate protests against its militant patriotism from all 
good pacifists ! The true communist symphony was written 
over a hundred years ago by Beethoven, when he embraced 
the million-fold brotherhood of mankind. 

Shaporin’s Symphony, which oontains some fine ideas 
and some good melodies, gives the impression, no doubt 
accentuated by its transformation from a pianoforte concerto 


into its. present form as well as by the imposition on it of a 


political programme, that the composer was incapable of 
handling so large a scheme with success. Shostakovich’s 
Symphony, on the other hand, shows a considerable mastery 
of the classical symphonic form as well as originality in 
ideas. His musical idiom has affinities with the impishness of 
the émigré composer, Prokofieff, but there is always an 
undercurrent of seriousness in his brightest passages of gay 
colour, while the long and sombre slow movement is obviously 
the expression of deep feeling and on that account impressive, 
despite the fact that the type of melody used by the com- 
poser is apt to sound dreary when played slowly. I must 
confess, however, that my opinion of Shostakovich’s powers, 
based upon this large and brilliantly-coloured symphony, 
was considerably modified by a hearing of his Pianoforte 
Sonata at Mr. Babin’s recital last week, for this was as poor 
an exhibition of meaningless gabbling as any contemporary 
composer has inflicted on us. DyNELEY HussEy. 


Un hopital gratte-ciel 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


LEs services parisiens de l’Assistance Publique ont, il vy a 
huit jours, inauguré, en présence des autorités compétentes 
et des représentants de la presse, Phépital le plus moderne qui 
soit actuellement au monde. Construit sur des données 
inconnues jusqu’ici dans Il’architecture officielle francaise, le 
nouvel établissement est destiné 4 marquer une double date 
dans l’évolution de notre technique hospitaliére. Par son 
emplacement d’abord, par sa conception ensuite. Le 
** Beaujon,”’ en effet, ainsi nommé en souvenir du banquier 
de Louis XV, fondateur du vieil hépital auquel doit se sub- 
stituer le présent édifice, domine de l’élégance de ses super- 
structures la banlieue Nord de la métropole. II est, d’autre 
part, le premier hépital dressé, chez nous, sur le modéle des 
constructions verticales, imitées des buildings d’ Amérique. 
Double originalité, qui mérite d’étre précisée quelque peu 
plus avant. 

Jusqu’en 1934, la Direction de l’Assistance Publique avait 
hésité a édifier ses batiments en dehors des limites-théoriques 
de la capitale. De nombreux préjugés se heurtaient a 
Vinnovation d’expériences tentées sur le terrain des faubourgs. 
On redoutait ’incommodité de l’éloignement et les fatigues 
du trajet ; on était, en fait, il faut bien le dire, sous le sortilége 
de cet esprit de centralisation qui est si fort ancré au cceur 
des administrateurs franc¢ais. Il fallut P'engorgement pro- 
gressif de la plupart des quartiers intra-muros, pour que lon 
songeat a. chercher, dans les espaces suburbains, l'ampleur, 
la lumiére et lair qui faisaient cruellement défaut 4 lintérieur 
de Paris. Initiative féeconde, qui se trouva puissamment 
secondée par l’extension récente de notre réseau métropolitain. 
Voici une année environ que les rails du populaire “ métro” 
ont commencé 4 dépasser la barriére fictive des anciennes 
fortifications. Les communications, jusqu’alors plut6ot 
difficiles avec la banlieue, se trouvent, de ce fait, grandement 
facilitées, et le programme d’agrandissement méthodique de 
notre chemin de fer souterrain est venu apporter un encourage- 
ment précieux 4 ceux qui révaient du plus grand Paris. 

L’autre événement symbolisé par la naissance du Beaujon 
est, en dehors de son apport 4 l’urbanisme, Paudace presque 
révolutionnaire de son architecture. En le créant, en effet, 
l Assistance a renoncé 4 Ila méthode européenne des construc- 
tions étendues en surface, pour s’inspirer des conceptions en 
hauteur chéres aux géomeétres d’outre-Atlantique. Une 
immense muraille de douze étages, aux montants rectilignes, 
aux arétes vives et aux balcons vitrés, d'un irréprochable 
dessin, telle est la masse imposante qui frappe les regards, 
dés que l'on sort de Paris par la Porte de Clichy. On ne peut 
s’empécher, devant une telle perfection dans la témérité, 
d’évoquer par limagination l’ancétre lointain de lédifice 
d@’aujourd’hui: ce premier hépital, bien naif, bien rudimen- 
taire, mais généreux cependant, que fonda, 4 Lyon, en 542, 
le roi Childebert, fils de Clovis le Franc. 

Qu’il serait stupéfait, ’'ancestral souverain, s’il se trouvait, 
sans transition, placé face au gratte-ciel de Clichy! Un 
batiment haut de 230 pieds, desservi par huit ascendeurs, 
Vécraserait de sa masse, pointée dans le ciel au niveau des 
célébres tours de Notre-Dame; un hall immense, supporté 
par de gracieuses colonnes sans chapiteaux, accueillerait sa 
curiosité surprise. Rayonnant autour de ce point central, il 
apercevrait les alvéoles des services de consultation, d’admis- 
sion, de pharmacie et d’économat. Puis, d’étage en étage, 
ce serait l’émerveillement d’une spécialisation minutieuse 
poussée aux limites extrémes du confort, de Phygiéne et de 
lagrément. Toutes les chambres de malades sont exposées 
au Midi, cependant que les laboratoires donnent sur le Nord, 
ainsi que les cabinets médicaux. Des teintes lumineuses et 
fondantes (chaque étage est peint d’une couleur particuliére : 
bleu ciel, beige tendre, saumon, rose pastel) viennent éclairer 
les salles, qu’ égaye encore, au chevet de tous les lits, une prise 
d’audition de T.S.F. Des perfectionnements techniques 
incomparables dans le domaine de la chirurgie achévent, 
enfin, de faire du nouveau Beaujon l'un des hépitaux dont 
peuvent légitimement s‘enorgueillir la science et la philan- 
thropie. C'est 1a une réalisation qui fait le plus grand honneur 
a cet effort de solidarité sociale sans lequel la détresse humaine 
aboutirait 4 la désespérance extréme. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Shire 

In spite of tractors, in spite of modern critics, the old English 
shire, whose excellent show attracted Londoners this week, 
keeps his ancient place. Foreign critics say his back is too 
hollow and the “feathers *°—so proudly combed and saw- 
dusted by the horsekeeper—are merely dirt-holders. Some 
say the horse is clumsy. The truth is that the shire, in spite 
of his size, is extremely neat—see him side-step at the top 
of a furrow—and that the feathers are definitely correlated 
with firm feet and plenty of bone. They may be correlated 
with brain, for the shire (in spite of Miss Frances Pitt) is 
clever. As a Fen labourer said to me, proudly pointing to 
the shire, “He can a’most talk.” They are aristocrats, 
springing directly from the old war-horse whose true breeding 
interested Edward III and, more effectively, Henry VIII. 
If the foot is the true test, the shire excels by a great deal the 
Percheron, which is popular in America ; and he has definite 
points of superiority over the Suffolk Punch in the eyes of 
many farmers. ‘ There is room for all the breeds; but the 
shire has suffered from so much superficial criticism that its 
virtues are in some need of emphasis. The breed is very 
English, and as such its peculiar virtues are often not un- 
derstood by those unused to its specialities of contour. 


* * * * 


Vegetable Monotony 

The flower catalogues descend on us; and some of them 
are really marvellous examples of book production. The 
illustrations make the mouth water. If only we could grow 
such perfect pods, such a curtain of bloom! Most of us, I 
think, grow too small a variety of vegetables, and too big 
a variety of annual flowers. When one goes to a big 
show and sees 360 varieties of vegetable exhibited on one 
stand one must wonder at the poverty of one’s own 
**potager.” Of course, many of the show vegetables be- 
Jong to “the Fancy.” They are rather for show than 
use; but when we have boiled down the 360 to a score 
our vegetable garden is still a Poverty Bottom. It has no 
celeriac, or custard-marrow or salsify or egg-plant or even 
seakale or pea-in-the-pod, or variety of haricot or bleached 
chicory or land cress or asparagus-kale or pumpkin. There is 
much amusement, to say no more, in the less usual vegetable 
salad plants, which of course (including the sharp and whole- 
some bleached dandelion) are legion. Incidentally, much the 
best way for the ordinary householder to grow cress is in 
wide flat boxes which the gardener can leave by the kitchen 
door, and the cook can take it as she requires. 

* * * * 


Annual Flowers 

As to annual flowers, the displays that remain in the 
memory are of close masses. Almost any freely flowering 
annual in a solid patch is attractive; and there is room 
in any garden for one such mass. It is interesting to change 
each year and make a new annual the event of the season, 
though some of course have to be grown every year. Sweet 
peas are essential. The Clarkia, that can become almost a 
bush, has such rare qualities for picking that it is hard to 
surrender, and of half-hardy annuals nemesia is almost without 
rival; and within the last year or two golden-glow nasturtium 
has proved irresistible even to the cottage gardener. The 
variety of rarer annuals worth a year’s emphasis is immense, 
and there is amusement in going the round of viscaria, 
Swan River daisy, dimotheca or Star of the Veldt, saponaria, 
annual phloxes and larkspurs, and, indeed, what not ? 


* * * * 


New Asters 

Perhaps the biggest advance made in any old flower is 
in the aster. ‘The newer single-flowered branching asters are 
as lovely as the old annual aster was thick and stubby and 
formless. Their popularity is immense and gardeners have 
learned how to grow them. A mixed bed of pink and mauve 
shades is an addition to any garden. It is an advantage 
that these asters flower a good deal earlier than their pre- 
decessors and continue long in blossom. Each plant is so 
far an individual, with its demand for a place in the sun, 
that it should not be nearer its neighbour than two feet, 
and yet at that distance they compose a mass of colour. 





The little gold centre sets the final flourish on their charm, 
They are being varied and improved each year; and the 
competition between the many professional growers j, 
very keen. All the new sinensis type are good for the house. 
and in a vase one notices especially the new beauty of the 
individual petals. Sowing time is arriving. 
* * * * 

Bought Foxes 

In some country place an unreported battle is being waged 
not without heat, and perhaps I may be allowed to play 
the part of war correspondent. The habit is more or less 
established in some districts—one within my cognizance 
is in “ little England ” beyond Wales, the other near London 
—of buying and enlarging foxes. In the far West the 
device has been forced on Masters of Foxhounds by the 
rabbit-trappers. Their abominable toothed traps, set in 
defiance of the law in the open, have wiped out the foxes, 
and indeed the pheasants, and unless the hunt is to vanish 
completely foxes had to be imported. Not so long ago 
I saw a stable full of them in the close neighbourhood of 
the kennels. What proportion were likely to fall to the 
hounds I cannot estimate, but the rabbit-trappers who 
hate all vermin because they keep down the tale of rabbits 
are ruthless and very clever enemies of all creatures that 
interfere with their industry, if the word may be used. 
Most of these foxes are released in the open and, being strange 
to the place, are likely to be rather easy victims. Beckford, 
the king of writers on foxhunting, used to say that bagged 


foxes smelt differently from wild foxes. Some country 
people in my district allege that imported foxes bark 
differently. 

X* * * * 


Artificial Earths 

A more scientific system prevails in other hunts. A 
spacious home is provided. The biggest and oldest that 
I know of consists chiefly of drain pipes covered over by a 
hill of earth, and foxes bred in this commodious residence 
for many years. The other is known technically as a stick 
heap. It is best made of hollow trunks that offer a seductive 
doorway to the centre of a generous mound of faggots or 
other wood. It is not altogether difficult to lure the released 
vixen to the hospitality of so seductive a nursery. I do 
not propose to argue whether it is a good thing or no to 
resort to such artificial methods. Not so far away, a good 
lady has released lately a number of brown squirrels who 
flourish in spite of the hostility of the grey, which are numerous 
(for the place is near Woburn). Every one welcomes the 
native squirrel; and if a squirrel, why not a fox? The 
trouble is that the practice alters the villager’s view towards 
foxes. He maintains that these strangers are more hostile 
to the poultry yard than is the native; and in consequence 
of this change of mood these foxes are ruthlessly trapped 
and destroyed in other ways. The great increase in poultry- 
keeping by farmers, even by farmers most of whom are 
greatly in favour of the hunt as such, adds difficulty to the 
situation in some districts. 

* * * * 


A Prospering Goose 

Experiences in Norfolk, Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire 
suggest that we may now claim an extra big bird as a national- 
ized Briton. The Canada goose has firmly established itself, 
especially within the pale of our big country houses. They 
breed freely and flourish. Among their attractions are a 
habit of making local migrations of great punctuality. They 
fly across from Hoo to End or from Spit to Marsh at precise 
hours of the morning and evening ; and advertise their pas- 
sage by a clamour that is quite a new noise in our country air. 
They rattle overhead like mechanical transport. You can hear 
them (as Oliver.Goldsmith wrote optimistically of croaking 
frogs) a good half-mile ; and take your glasses out to count 
them. In one district of Norfolk their company has diminished 
of late and it is to be feared that the errant gun-man (he may 
be so called) is guilty. In that rich county of birds they make 
a pleasing contrast with the pink-footed goose, which is the 
species that has been characteristic of the district since the 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requesicd to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitadle 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tuk Srecraror.] 


A PROGRESSIVE FOREIGN POLICY 

[To the Editor of Tux Srectator.] 
Sir,—I must apologize to Mr. Stein for two pieces of verbal 
compression which have puzzled him. In the first, I meant 
that the sort of action challenged by American jurists had 
in fact been taken by the British Navy only in the sorts of 
wars which some American public men would regard as 
wars against an outlaw. In the second, I meant that the 
Freedom of the Seas controversy was disturbing a settled 
friendship and the Air Raid Scare an accepted frontier. 
As to his other two queries, I do not contend that the two 
alternative outlets offered to human energy in the nineteenth 
century were sufficient to avert all war in a Europe of rapidly 
growing population; nor do I think that the same two 
safety valves need to be opened so widely in the twentieth 
century to a Europe of comparatively stationary population. 
My own inclination is to regard unemployment today in 
Europe as a much more manageable evil than is commonly 
supposed, and I want international negotiation to relieve 
Europe of a dangerous obsession. My views as to inter- 
national remedies I have sketched elsewhere, and I can hardly 
repeat them here. 

Mr. F'yfe’s mistake is, of course, the old one of confusing 
the causes of war with the occasions for war. Thus, to him 
the wars of 1864 and 1870 had apparently no connexion 
with the popular agitation for a United Germany “ von der 
Maas bis an die Memel, von der Etsch bis an den Belt” ; 
the Crimean and Russo-Japanese wars no connexion with 
Russia’s two centuries of struggle for an outlet to the sea ; 
the South African War no connexion with the process of 
colonial expansion which juxtaposed two small European 
peoples in the midst of native tribes ; and, strangest of all, 
the Balkan War of 1912 no connexion with Macedonia or 
Albania. It is one of the ironies of history that States often 
feel much more energetic when they launch an aggressive 
policy than when, often many years later, they are called 
upon to fight for it. I am not foolish enough to suppose 
that the individual citizens of a nation consciously aim at 
winning more national territory ; but neither, if Mr. Fyfe 
will forgive me, am I foolish enough to argue that: (a) ** The 
usual cause of war” is ** economic conflict ” ; (6b) economics 
have no relation to *“*‘ what the public wants” ; (c) the public 
wants * to get what it can out of life’’; (d) it wants to be 
“left alone”’; and (e) the desire to get more out of life 
never takes the form of land hunger. I am quite aware 
that this jumble of self-contradictory propositions is the 
stock-in-trade of ‘* students of mass psychology.” I am 
also aware that such students, by discrediting the uses of 
reason in matters of government, have powerfully contributed 
to the modern craze for sentimental dictatorships. I therefore 
propose to go on, as a mere grovelling believer in parliamentary 
government, endeavouring humbly to ascertain what the 
public wants—remembering the simple remark of Aristotle, 
which Mr. Fyfe finds so ‘* illusory,” that what man chiefly 
wants is activity.—Yours faithfully, Eustace Percy. 

The Old Rectory, Albury, near Guildford. 


[To the Editor of Tux Spectator.] 
Sir,—The distinction which Lord Eustace Perey makes, in his 
article in your issue of January 18th, between the merely per- 
sonal policies of statesmen and the substantial needs of their 
peoples, is doubtless of the first importance. But his apparent 
suggestion that any use of the collective “ sanctions,” or 
forcible restraints, provided for in the League Covenant, 
should be confined to cases of aggression arising out of the 
first of these two elements, seems to be open to the most 
serious objections. It is contrary, both to the letter of the 
Covenant (which makes no such distinction) and to what seems 
to me the wisdom of its intentions. ‘°° International co- 
operation in the adjustment of real national interests”’ and 


resiraint of aggression (even when that aggression arises out 
ot or is claimed to arise out of 


substantial national needs) 





are not, as Lord Percy seems to suggest, alternative policies. 
They are complementary parts of one policy. It is quite true 
that if the collective system is to work with tolerable success, 
the international league which is to prevent any nation from 
** jumping its claim” must shoulder the responsibility of 
meeting that claim so far as it is reasonable. But unless the 
nations of the League, acting together, do so prevent the 
jumping of claims, the promotion of international justice and 
co-operation—difficult enough in any case—will be rendered 
impossible. 

The collective system, thus understood, seems to me the 
only kind of ** realism ” in world politics that is worth talking 
about. It is that degree of political idealism to which, it must 
be hoped, we can attain in the present stage of the world’s 
development. Unless we do attain to it, our civilization 
seems to stand every chance of, sooner or later, blowing itself 
to pieces and poisoning itself to death with its own ingenious 
inventions—while in the meantime, it must labour under the 
cost of competitive national armaments, be divided by sec- 
tional alliances, and in general endure all the hazards and 
consequences of a state of international anarchy. 

As regards the particular matter to which Lord Eustace 
refers—that of the Japanese aggression on China—I have not 
learnt that China has so disregarded ‘* the needs and grie- 
vances” of Japan as to forfeit in the eyes of the world all 
claims to collective security and justice under the League 
Covenant, and relieve the other signatories to that Covenant 
from their clear obligations.—Yours, &c., 

46 Downs Court Road, Purley. ARTHUR FLoyb. 


SOCIETY AND EXECUTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
Sir,—During 38 years my father, the late Sir Joseph W. 
Pease, repeatedly moved from his place in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of Capital Punishment and always 
in vain. During 13 years, when I sat in the House with 
him, I was never able to vote in the same lobby with him 
on this question. At that time there was more to be said 
in favour of abolition than there is today. There was the 
unwillingness of juries to convict in certain cases (infanticide, 
&e.), there had been one or two bungled executions and one 
or two cases where there had possibly been a miscarriage 
of justice—none of these arguments could be made much of 
at present. 

The very fact that a life is at stake ensures the greatest 
care and deliberation in arriving at a verdict, the prisoner 
now has the aid of counsel and where the verdict is ** guilty,” 
there is still the Appeal Court, the views of the Judge and 
the review of the Home Secretary. 

It would, doubtless, be a great relief to our feelings, to 
judges, juries, governors of prisons, Home Secretaries and 
others, if capital punishment was abolished; but before 
we declare that no matter how awful or how deliberate the 
crime, and no matter how many lives a murderer may take, 
his own life is never to be forfeit, it is well to reflect on the 
probable results of such a declaration, the question of alter- 
native penalties and on our duty to society. 

I cannot imagine any sensible person who has had to do 
with the criminal classes, believing that the death penalty 
does not deter criminals who are cornered or in danger of 
‘apture from taking life. As Governor of a large convict 
prison I have had charge of hundreds of convicts and I am 
convinced that all, or almost all, the convicts I have known, 
would have preferred to risk penal servitude rather than 
the hangman’s rope. 

No one believes that capital punishment will put a stop 
to all murders but to assert that because murders continue 
it has no deterrent effect is like saying that quinine is useless 
because cases of fatal malaria are still known. 

The deterrent effect of a sentence depends on two things 
mainly, the severity of it and the certainty of it being executed, 
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I could give many illustrations in support of this statement. 
I will content myself with two. When I was an R.M. in the 
Transvaal in every case a conviction for rape was followed 
by the death penalty and the sentenee had always been carried 
out. The result was that during the years I was there there 
was no case of rape. And the knowledge of the certainty 
of the penalty made us secure from the risk of such horrors 
as the lynchings in the U.S.A. The most effective protection 
to the native population from the devastation caused by 
drink among coloured people was given by a very severe 
law; the giving or selling of drink to a native involved a 
minimum sentence of six months hard labour—I had a Dutch 
boy of 17 in my prison who was doing 12 months hard labour 
and had been fined £100, for carrying a bottle of whisky 
to a mine native compound! I obtained a remission of six 
months of his sentence but that was the only remission I 
know of. I doubt if anyone who does not deserve to be hung 
should be sentenced to death and no doubt the deterrent 
effect of the sentence is diminished by the present number 
of reprieves. Personally I am convinced that the mere 
word * gallows” has a deterrent effect, and makes people 
appreciate the wickedness of murder. 

I think Miss Craven is mistaken in the reason she gives 
for the return to capital punishment in Italy. When I was 
residing in Italy and the subject was being debated I was 
told on good authority that the alternative (perpetual solitary 
confinement) was so inhuman that nearly every convict 
died or went mad within two years and that that was the 
chief reason for the change. 

There is no mercy in a life sentence; for the young it is a 
hopeless, unnatural and dreadful existence, and for the old 
a far less fearful sentence. I have a horror of very long 
sentences, and though my experience of prisoners under 
sentence of death is not great I believe not a few are content 
to expiate their crime on the scaffold. 

Sentimentalists have already secured by diminishing 
punishment a great increase in indictable crime and are 
answerable for the increased numbers of the victims of 
crime, for their sufferings as well as for the increase in the 
number of criminals and the general decrease of security. 
I fully expect they will get their way with the murderers 
too. It is for each citizen to consider how far he or she is 
justified in sacrificiag the innocent in order to relieve his 


or her * feelings.”°-—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Pinchinthorpe House, Guisbrough, ALFRED E. PEASE, 
Yorkshire. 


P.S.—It is often forgotten that the awful severity of our 
Draconian criminal code of about one hundred years ago 
was deterrent and before we had an organized police force 
and facilities of communication was the only way to protect 
life and property. I once expostulated with the Emperor 
Menelik on the barbarity of Abyssinian punishments, and 
he replied “all know the consequences ; I have no prisons, 
1 have no police, I have a wild people, what can I do?” 


TEXT-BOOKS AND POLITICS 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.| 
Srr,— No doubt Mr. Morrison is right and the London Labour 
arty’s celebrated resolution was actuated solely by its 
well-known passion for historical scholarship. What Mr. 
Morrison refuses to realize, however, is that the public is 
bound to read the reports of the disinterested scholastic 
discussions of the London Socialists in conjunction with 
what it knows of the recently expressed desire of other 
Socialists to ‘‘ eliminate’ teachers of nationalism, or to 
substitute Socialist for non-Socialist teachers. This naturally 
alarms sueh members of the public as dislike the prospect 
of a war of propaganda in the schools almost as much as they 
dislike the possibility of being governed, after a victory at 
the polls of Labour in its post-crisis mood, by the Party 
Committees of * well-tried Socialists threatened by another 
of Mr. Morrison's colleagues. And it is right that the public 
should be alarmed—and that you, Sir, should have published 
your comment. 

Like so many Socialist pundits today Mr. Morrison is pleased 
to assume that those who differ from him must necessarily 
be either prejudiced or disingenuous. If the President of 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters ventures to 
criticize a resolution of the London Labour Party, the Asso- 


———————=. 
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ciation is “‘ anti-Labour Party ’—although, so far as I knoy 
when the N.U.T. criticizes Government economies, or t), 
R.1.B.A. a Government Housing Bill, nobody is in the habit 
of describing those powerful bodies as “ anti-National» 
And the only explanation of my own comments that yf. 
Morrison can conceive is that the, one would have thought, 
not overpowering temptation. to endear myself to “thy 
propaganda department of the Conservative Central Office» 
has been too much for me. Let me assure him that plenty 
of people who are not Conservatives have been disquiete 
of late by the palpable hankerings after Hitleresque methods 
which erupt from time to time at various points in the present 
Labour Opposition—and further that a controversialist y 
distinguished as himself can afford to remember the wise oj 
adage and refrain from attributing to his opponents motives 
less creditable than his own.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Exron, 
House of Lords. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—At the Balkan Conference of 1980 a delegate remarked 
that the surest method of promoting peace between the 
Balkan nations would be to make a bonfire of the text-books 
of history. Nowhere has so-called “ history,” even the 
mediaeval variety, becn so often used, or misused, for political 
purposes, and Baitkan contemporaries of our Edward III 
have been cited as if they had lived yesterday. Hence the 
growth of that excessive form of Nationalism; which the late 
Luigi Luzzatti, the eminent Italian statesman, once defined 
to me as * the caricature of patriotism.”’—I am, yours, &e, 


Athens. WILLIAM MiLLrr, 
ROAD ACCIDENTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
Sirn,—The fact of delegation of authority in the matter of 


road traffic to the Ministry of Transport cannot absolve 
the Government from responsibility and the charge of 
negligence in the face of over 7,000 deaths from road 
accidents, many of them preventable, in each of the last 
two vears. The issue scems fated to become a major one 
at the next General Election if a speedy remedy is not found, 

The energy, happily now displayed under the Road Traffic 
Act, 1934, seems to emphasize the negligence, amounting to 
semi-paralysis in the Government, for some years past. 

Without blaming the present active-minded Minister, 
there is evidence that traditional apathy has not yet been 
banished frem the Ministry of Transport; else why was 
nothing done in the Road Traffie Act, 1984, towards making 
effective the recommendation in the Highway Code of 1931 
to walk, in the absence of a footpath, “on the right of the 
carriage way so as to face oncoming traffic ” ? 

In February, 1932, the Ministry promised that the enforce: 
ment of this (and the walking to the left on a pavement) 
would be “ carefully considered.” The Transport Advisory 
Council began its sessions more than ten months ago, and in 
view of the assurance of alertness of the Ministry and of 
the deplorable loss of life from the want of observance of a 
generally accepted rule which is requisite to reduce loss of 
life from random walking in the roadway (vide conclusive 
remarks in a ** Coroner’s Analysis,” The Times, January 12th), 
surely the Advisory Council should have been asked to report 
on this point in time for the Act of 1934. 

Under the Highway Acts a person who negligently prevents 
the free passage of any person or carriage on any highway, 
or, in the case of a driver, shall not keep his carriage on the 
left or near side of the road for the purpose of allowing 
passage to another carriage, commits an offence punishable 
by fine. Here we find strict control of wheeled traffie without 
any obstacle to its effective exercise, while owing to the 
non-acceptance of any rule for the path of the pedestrian 
he is a menace to his own safety and the traffic generally, 
and cannot rightly be charged with negligence. 

The difficulty could seemingly be got over by a small 
amendment to the Highway Acts, in the interest of both 
wheeled traffic and pedestrians, by requiring wheel traffic, 
in the absence of a properly defined footpath, to leave a 
small but reasonable road space free (apart from grass 
cesses and other verges) at every point in a roadway where 
there is, or is likely to be, a pedestrian walking (i.e., deliber- 
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ately travelling and distinct from crossing the roadway) 
with his face to the oncoming traffic. This provision, which 
js only an extension to all traffic of the principle which it 
was formerly only necessary to emphasize in the case of 
wheeled traffic, would, by encouraging the pedestrian to seek 
safety on his proper side of the road, quickly promote the 
custom; and if he neglected to do so it would seemingly 
invite a charge of criminal negligence in the case of a resulting 
gecident.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., R. S. STRACHEY. 
Ashwick Grove, Somerset. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sin,—The reference you made in last week's issue to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech in Belfast regarding 
the precedent established by an international force in the 
Saar is interesting, timely, and, as you say, deserving of 
nore attention. 

If such a precedent could now be made the future basis of 
discussion for collective security instead of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the possibility of interesting the 
United States of America would be greatly increased. If, 
in fact, Robert Peel’s idea of a national constabulary could 
be extended to the international field, the necessity for 
vast national armaments would eventually disappear. 
The distinction between the two ideas, 7.e., an international 
constabulary and the League commitments is one the 
Americans would be quick to recognize and support in America, 
for the former would, I believe, be quickly forthcoming. 
The prosecution of such an idea seems to merit all the notice 
that can possibly be afforded it.—Yours faithfully, 

MAvcriIceE KEATING. 

The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W.1. 


DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Sir,—Mr. C, F. Andrews and the more sympathetic corre- 
spondents have shown that Indians are resenting the omission 
of any reference to Dominion status in either the India 
Report or the Bill. It is a legitimate grievance. Four 
years ago more than one Indian Liberal leader assured me 
that without full Dominion status they could not hope to 
compete successfully against the Congressmen. The results 
of the last general election for the Legislative Assembly 
have justified this prophecy. 

Yet consider the tactics of the Indian Liberals at the first 
session of the Round ‘Table Conference. Conservative 
delegates, suspecting that Dominion status would be the 
central issue of the Conference, were determined to oppose 
it, But because Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and his friends knew 
that they could surprise the delegates with a scheme for all- 
India Federation, which had in advance the support of the 
wisest of the Indian Princes, they persuaded their colleagues 
not to emphasize the demand for Dominion status. For 
these tactics the Conservatives were not prepared. They 
declined to give their verdict until the ** details” had been 
“ filled in.” They took refuge in a scrutiny of the eventual 
safeguards. They allowed themselves to be dragooned. 
They have been dragooned ever since. 

None the less, these reforms give to India such a measure 
of self-government that full Dominion status becomes 
obviously the next—and, perhaps, the last—step in this 
curious policy of conferring political reform by instalments, 
It is, indeed, so near the reach of India that we ought to pre- 
pare opinion for it. When Dominion status is actually 
attained, the India Office will go the way of the Irish Office 
and become part of the Dominions Office. Is there any reason 
why this inevitable amalgamation should be postponed ? 
We can make the Secretary of State for tte Dominions also 
the Secretary of State for India, even though we relieve him 
of the duties of Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
new reforms rob the India Office of no little of its power and 
influence ; it will no longer attract a Morley or a Birkenhead. 
But, allied with the Dominions Office, it may produce for 
the Cabinet of the future a colleague in whom Canadian, 
Irish and Indian leaders can alike confide. 

This is not a revolutionary proposal. India has been 
following the path to full Dominion status for a number of 


years. She is a member of the League of Nations. She sends 
her representatives to the Imperial Conferences. Indians 
were among the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles. The 
surest way to combat the growing demand for independence 
is to foster a new respect for the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In fact, the need for an Imperial consciousness in 
Indian politics is so urgent that, if I were Prime Minister, the 
first man I would invite to succeed Lord Willingdon as 
Viceroy of India is General Smuts.—Yours faithfully, 
J. R. GLorNEY BOLTON. 
8 Devonshire Place, London, W.1. ‘ 


THE CANING OF GIRLS 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.|] 
Srr,—Many of us who are interested and concerned about 
the above subject are very grateful to you for the paragraph 
you wrote in The Spectator and to Dr. Kitching of Wetherby 
for what he has written in the British Medical Journal and 
élsewhere. A rather prolonged controversy, in which I have 
been concerned, in the local Press leaves me with several 
unshaken convictions which I should like to state. 

Caning in schools, whether of boys or girls, should be 
regarded as a confession of failure, and a proceeding to be 
excluded as soon as possible from all schools for the following 
reasons : 

1. The idea is instilled into a child’s mind that power 
and force are synonymous. As the child grows, the idea is 
not easily eradicated. The power of love is thus hard to 
grasp. This has a definitely bad effect on all peace-propa- 
ganda and postpones the dawn of international peace. We 
cannot condemn Hitler's methods of asserting authority and 
use similar methods in our classrooms. 

2. Corporal punishment instils fear ipto children’s hearts. 
In many cases those who only watch the punishment inflicted 
wince as the cane whistles through the air. Fear and learning 
are thus associated in a child’s mind. This has a bad effect 
on his education. Since from 5-18 he must learn, it is most 
important that learning and happiness should be in the 
same set of associated ideas. 

3. Those of us who are interested in the practice of 
psychology are alarmed to notice how often the neuroses 
of adult life have their origin in a traumatie incident in 
childhood. Your correspondent ‘* Assistant Schoolmaster ” 
actually defends the caning of girls by men and defends their 
being bent over a desk for the purpose. Not only so, he 
wishes caning were “more widely used,” and quotes with 
approval a secondary school where girls of 18 are caned for 
specific offences. He then naively adds that “no com- 
plaints * were received of any damage to health. If he had 
read any psychology surely he would recognize that such 
punishment could hardly be inflicted on any mature girl 
without the most disastrous effects on psychological health. 
Through you, Sir, I wish to ask whether any responsible 
Education Authority really allows ** Assistant Schoolmaster ” 
to do what he is doing. In my view he should immediately 
be removed from his post or be required to alter his methods. 
A medical friend of mine recently reported the case of a 
girl of 14 being caned by a headmaster and the Education 
Authorities took the very gravest view of the offence. 

4. A most important argument against caning is that 
sexual perversion is liable to be set up in the administrator, 
the victim and the onlooker. That this is not generally 
recognized does not detract from the importance of the point 
made. In my own psychological work again and again I 
have traced sexual abnormality to receiving, watching or 
giving a thrashing. 

The regulations in regard to Leeds schools are, I believe, 
as follows : 

(a) Corporal punishment is to be regarded as a last resort ; 
frequent resort to it shows incompetence in the teacher. 

(b) It is never to be inflicted for dullness or inability. 

(c) It is to be inflicted on the hand only, with a cane 
which is kept by the head-teacher. Canes are not allowed 
in infants’ departments. 

(d) All cases of corporal punishment must be recorded in 
a punishment book. 

(e) The head-teacher may delegate authority to cane to 
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assistant teachers, but this must be done in writing and in 
no case can such a teacher give more than two strokes. 

To these I would add Dr. Kitching’s most valuable point, 
‘That the caning of any girl by any man in any circum- 
stances whatever should be forbidden by the Board of 
Education.” 

If the above regulations were kept and insisted on by 
Act of Parliament, a progressive step would be taken towards 
the ideal of the complete exclusion of corporal punishment. 
At present in some schools incidents take place which belong 
to the savage and ignorant barbarism of the past. Terrible 
and often permanent harm is done to the minds of children. 
I do hope The Spectator will not allow this matter to drop.— 
Yours, &e., LEsLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. 

Brunswick Methodist Church, Leeds 2. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—There is something almost fantastically ironic in finding 
in the same issue of The Spectator containing Mr. V. S. 
Pritchett’s analysis of my recent book, Foreigners, a letter from 
an assistant elementary schoolmaster, supporting the view 
that the caning of school children, particularly girls, is an 
effective and justifiable part of modern education. 

I do not pretend to be an authority on child psychology, 
but Foreigners is to a large extent the story of my own child- 
hood, and if it has a point at all it is this: that physical 
punishment as delivered regularly by the master of my 
school, and mental punishment, as delivered regularly by my 
mother, had no other effect than to make me repeat the offences 
for which I was punished. The same reaction was observable 
with all my schoolmates. If we didn’t react directly we did so 
indirectly. Nearly all my mates except the weaklings were 
bullies. As Mr. Pritchett observes, I was inclined to this 
myself, although I think he will agree that it was mostly re- 
action to the bullying I received. The other lads, if they 
didn’t take it out on smaller lads, took it out on birds, or 
blowing up frogs, or other pleasant refinements of rustic life. 

My mother punished me mentally. She conjured up for me 
a personal vengeful God, ready to whisk me off to eternal 
damnation if I swore, or smoked, or even thought anything 
rude. So real was this God that He actually made a Personal 
appearance to me one night when my mind was tortured 
with an accumulation of sins. But this didn’t stop me 
sinning again, and even deeper. What I have tried to show 
in Foreigners is that if I hadn't had the shore and the cliffs 
and the woods of Bramblewick to escape to, if I hadn’t learnt 
a rough philosophy of behaviour from a direct contact with 
nature, ’'d have been driven mad between the influences and 
punishments of school and home. 

I think the truth is that physical punishment is practically 
valueless as’a deterrent for misbehaviour, as valueless and 
stupid as war. That it has its sexual aspects when performed 
by a master on a young girl is, I think, obvious to any person 
of intelligence. I have two baby daughters of my own. Iam 
appalled by the cold-blooded admission of your corre- 
spondent that an assistant elementary schoolmaster may some 
day (if my writing continues to prove as profitless as my 
father’s “ art’) have the legal right to get a cheap kick by 
caning them. Leo WALMSLEY. 

c/o Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


A BURNING QUESTION 

|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.} 
Sir,—It was pleasing to read the letter published in your 
issue of January 25th above the signature of so distinguished 
a public man as Mr. F. Mead, the late Metropolitan Magistrate. 
In his advocacy of cremation from the Public Health point of 
view, Mr. Mead is in line with the pioneers of our Public 
Health system, notably the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, who in 
the early part of the last century visualized the prospect of 
the ever-increasing acquisition of land for burial purposes to 
the detriment of the health and happiness of town-dwellers. 
Your correspondent refers to the Cremation Act, 1902. This 
Act, along with most legislation on the subject of the disposal 
of the dead, leaves something to be desired from the point of 
view of the idealist. Your readers will doubtlessly be inter- 
ested to know that the recently established National Council 
for the Disposition of the Dead, under the leadership of Lord 





Horder, is addressing itself to the problem of the revision anj 
codification of the laws governing the disposition of the deag, 
There is one point, however, upon which I feel I showy 
remove any misapprehension that may exist. So far as the 
Established Church is concerned, the cremation movement 
cannot complain of obscurantism. —_ In actual fact ten bishops 
have been cremated, including the late Dr. Charles Gore, who 
was a Vice-president of the Cremation Society, whilst Many 
present-day bishops have testified to their belief in crematio, 
as being perfectly consistent with the Christian doctrine, 
May I add that the past year has seen the figures for Crema. 
tion.in Great Britain achieve a total of 8,337 for the 28 crem,. 
toria now in operation ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GrorcE A. NOBLE, Secretary, 
The Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 


WARDE FOWLER 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his “Country Life” notes of January 18th my ol 
friend Sir William Beach Thomas writes: ‘* Warde Fowler 
reversed the role of Gilbert White. He was a classical scholar 
- first and a lover of birds second.” I have a recollection of 
Warde Fowler which suggests the contrary order. Just thirty 
years ago we were both on the old ‘ Argonaut,’ cruising down 
the Asia Minor coast. We touched at Assos (where Paul, 
returning from his third journey, met his ship after going 
overland from Troas) to see the striking remains of it; 
Hellenic walls. After going through a particularly noble 
gateway I came on Warde Fowler looking the other way! 
I asked him if he had seen the gate. With a quict smile he 
replied: ‘* No, I came here to see the birds.” The answer 
was characteristic.—Yours sincerely, LIONEL JAMES, 
Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


DR. SCHWEITZER—ALSATIAN 

[To the Editor of Tee Sprecrator.] 
Sm,-——May I correct an error in your interesting article 
* Arzt, Denker, Musiker”’ ? Albert Schweitzer is not a 
German, as the phrase “Kein anderer heute lebender 
Deutscher . . .”’ would lead us to suppose, but an Alsatian, 
and an Alsatian is no more a German than an Irishman is an 
Englishman or a Fijian a Red Indian. It is perhaps hardly 
surprising that Germany, having turned out so many of her 
greatest men, is trying to poach distinguished men who are 
nationals of other countries. 

When a reporter interviewed him recently in Edinburgh and 
demurred to his reply to a question whether he is a Frenchman 
or a German, the Doctor inquired, ** Do you admit there are 
Alsatian Dogs?” ‘ Why, of course there are!” said the 
reporter. ‘‘ You must also admit there can be Alsatian men,” 
said Schweitzer.—Yours faithfully, Livian M. Russet. 

Ashburn, Strone by Dunoon, Argyll, Scotland. 

[Nevertheless Dr. Schweitzer was in fact born a German, 
for Alsace at the time of his birth was part of Germany.— 
Ep. The Spectator.} 


SHORTHAND WRITING IN THE 
LAW COURTS 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In Scotland no difficulty is found in the point raised 
by Janus in regard to the shorthand writer referring to his 
notes and reading out parts of the evidence in Court. This 
is a daily occurrence and the shorthand writer is quite used 
to being suddenly called upon to read out questions and 
answers that he has reported. It may be of interest to note 
that shorthand writing was introduced into the Supreme 
Courts in Scotland in 1866 and into the Sheriff Courts in 
1874. There is no doubt that the use of shorthand has saved 
manual labour to the judges, has saved money to the country 
by enabling it to do with fewer judges, has lessened the cost 
of litigations, has made them shorter, has greatly increased 
the chances of a sound decision, and has diminished the 
period of attendance required of witnesses and juries. In 
short, everyone seems to have benefited.—Yours faithfully, 
WiiiiAM Honce & Co., Lrp. 
(Official Shorthand Writers in the Scottish 
Law Courts since 1868). 

12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
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“ STIMULUS FROM BANGOR ” 
{To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 

sir,—In your article under the above heading (January 25th, 
1985) you say : “The architect of the great measures that 
brought about Old Age Pensions...” The reference is 
to Mr. Lloyd George ; but it was Mr. Asquith who introduced 
the Bill for Old Age Pensions. It is true, however, that as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Mr. Asquith becoming Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George was responsible for carrying it 
through in its later stages. In the House of Commons the 
latter expressly attributed the credit to Mr. Asquith.—I am, 
sir, yours obediently, A. P. CARRAGER. 

120 New Walk, Leicester. 

[The correction is just. 
due—Ev. The Spectator. | 


Honour should be paid where 


JAPAN’S DEMAND 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 


Sir,—I venture to deal with the note appended to the letter 
of mine which you were good enough to insert in your issue 
of January 25th. 

You say the demand is for 
demand is surely for far more than equality: it is for 
“unchallenged supremacy ” in the Western Pacific. You 
proceed that Great Britain and America can resist the 
demand by continuing to maintain fleets substantially 
larger than Japan. 

Our fleet is dangerously reduced now (our Admirals con- 
stantly tell us so), and how can Britain maintain a very 
large fleet in the Western Pacific in these days ? 

As regards America, were she to maintain a very large 
force in the Western Pacific, would not this in itself be 
likely to bring about a conflict with Japan? Cannot Japan 
build warships too? <A race for such supremacy might well 
lead to war. 

You deny Japan’s right to naval supremacy in the Western 
Pacific on ethical grounds, but it seems to me the right will 
have to be conceded. We have naval supremacy in the 
North Sea and the Channel (at least I hope so), and America 
supremacy in the Eastern Pacific. Why should not Japan 
command the Western ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. RowLanp Horwoop. 

13 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

[Because there is all too much evidence that Japan desires 
to use her predominance for the coercion (or dismemberment) 
of China.—Ep. The Spectator.} 
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‘equality at sea,” but the 


FRENCH LOGIC 
{To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sir—The foreign policy of the French Government is, of 
course, governed by the desire of security: flanked as they 
are by an unfriendly neighbour with a far larger population 
and a growing birth rate, it could hardly be otherwise. There- 
fore a pledge of security in the interests of universal peace they 
hope to gain from other nations. But here French logic 
stands in the way: for democratic government means 
government of the people by the people for the people : 
therefore, that government is best which best understands the 
people ; therefore, that deputé is best who best understands 
his constituency: therefore, no one can be elected deputé 
who does not reside in his constituency. Hence a deputé 
knows too much of his constituents and their varied interests, 
too little of the country at large, too much of their greeds and 
whims, too little of its needs. Hence the rapid changes of 
French Governments, which might land a nation, which had 
given France a pledge of security, in untold difficulties.— 
Yours faithfully, C. Gorpon Wricut. 
Chichester. 


“THE WEB OF THOUGHT AND ACTION ” 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—Professor Levy now charges me with confusing 
“objects” and the knowledge of them. It is a curious 
fact that it is precisely the guilt of this confusion that I 
believe myself to have been bringing home to Professor 
Levy; it is also precisely the confusion that as a Realist 


controverting with Idealists I have spent most of my philo- 
sophical life and written a round dozen of philosophical 
books to expose and denounce. A sad commentary, then, 
this charge upon the vanity of human effort and the 
possibilities of human misunderstanding ! 

Now as to the present issue, we cannot, it is obvious, 
continue to misunderstand one another in public very much 
longer. My case, then, is this : 

(1) Professor Levy believes that thought cannot be divorced 
from action, and that the action alters what is acted upon. 

(2) Therefore, to think about the world is a purposive 
practical process which alters what is thought about. 

(3) How? In conformity with the desires that led us to 
think about it. You cannot, then, separate thought from 
its effects, and thought is necessarily entangled in the world 
of its objects. This is not a wicked view ; it may conceivably 
be true. But it is Professor Levy's and not mine. 

So much for the general argument ; now to bring it home 
to the man. I have been thinking about Professor Levy’s 
view ;_ this, then, is object for my thought. This view of 
his, I maintain, confuses thought and object. Now when 
he comes to reflect upon my thinking about his view, he 
falsely supposes that it is I who am confusing thought and 
object, when it is in fact not my thought but the thought 
I am thinking about, namely his, that makes this confusion, 
Thus Professor Levy is confusing my thought with the 
thought that I am thinking about, that is to say, his own. 
He is, therefore, again confusing thought and its object. 

Why he should suppose that to hold that * nothing exists 
that is not experienced by the senses * is Solipsism, I cannot 
conceive. Sugar, flowers and letter-writers to The Spectator 
are all experienced by the sense; the first is tasted, the 
second smelled, the third seen and touched. Professor 
Levy’s only justification for thinking that this view is 
Solipsism is that, so far as I know, his is the only mind in 
the world that thinks it is.—Yours faithfully, 

C, E. M. Joan. 

Hampstead. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of Tue Serctaror.] 
Str,—As a national advertiser of 30 vears’ standing may I 
throw a little light on the difficulty raised by Mr. Sutherland ? 

Advertisers are only human and fallible, and must be 
forgiven—though perhaps pitied—if they are hypnotized 
by big circulations and a knowledge of the relative cheapness 
of advertising in mass-produced newspapers. 

Having had some responsibility for the allocation of 
expenditure for advertising in national campaigns, I can 
quite see the point of those manufacturers who neglect class 
media. The advertiser has to go after the big fry. This is 
not to suggest that he is wise in utterly neglecting journals 
which, while they are of a higher cost per page per thousand, 
can certainly claim to possess a closer and more intimate 
appeal for their readers. So I think there is room for The 
Spectator to assert its right for a more generous patronage of 
its advertising columns. It is perhaps up to the Advertise- 
ment Manager to put his case more forcibly before prospective 
clients. 

After all, the prestige of The Spectator, its scarcely fluc- 
tuating circulation, and its strong appeal to a particular section 
of the community, demonstrate that a legitimate case can be 
made out. As a matter of fact, an advertisement in The 
Spectator would impress my mind a good deal more than a 
larger and costlier announcement in the Daily Mail or even 
in The Times. The reason is that while I scan a large number 
of papers rather hurriedly during the week, The Spectator is 
the one journal which I take time to dwell upon. Its concise 
and balanced articles chase away the chaff of the week ; 
their well-nigh perfect literary style is a soothing balm. Your 
leading articles clarify one’s judgement and the whole atmo- 
sphere of your pages has the effect of dispelling the disorders 
of the mind incurred by the week's business rush.— Yours, &c., 

Srcart A. Hirst. 

Oak Lea, Adel, Leeds 6. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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Scolding the Scientists 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


ONE can respect a sturdy materialism which refuses to 
spiritualize the universe for our assurance and consolation. 
The universe is, it is obvious, a very large place about which 
we know very little. How little, we are only just beginning 
to realize. If we think of human knowledge as a tiny 
lighted circle set in a vast environing darkness, then, as the 
circle spreads, so dees its consciousness of the darkness. 
The more, in fact, we enlarge the area of what is known, 
the more also do we enlarge its area of contact with what 
is unknown. Dismayed by the vastness and impersonality of 
the universe revealed to their increasing knowledge, scientists 
have begun to insist that what dismays them cannot be 
real, or that, if real, it cannot be all. Something akin, they 
hold, must underlie so much that is alien; something 
spiritual be at the heart of what appears to be brutal. Nor 
have they hesitated to impound science to support their 
insistences. Thus has been staged the celebrated modern 
reconciliation between science and religion, and the physicist 
and the priest are popularly represented as travelling by 
different roads to a common goal. 

Now this precisely is the kind of thing which, to adopt 
his own chaste diction, gets Professor Bell's goat. Indignantly 
he observes the scientists venturing with the slenderest equip- 
ment across the gulf which separates laboratory experiment 
from cosmic speculation, a gulf which Professor Bell, with a for 
him regrettably unscientific lack of precision, pictures as ‘a 
bottomless abyss swirling from brim to brim with the dun- 
coloured clouds of metaphysics, outmoded theology, and 
woolly mysticism.” 

The data, he insists, are insufficient to permit of cosmic 
construction, while the human race is both able and apt to find 
perfectly good reasons for thinking that the cosmos is what- 
ever it happens to want it to be. Professor Bell proceeds to 
illustrate by examples. It has been asserted on the basis of 
modern physics that the universe is expanding like a soap 
bubble, that it is alternately contracting and expanding like a 
jellyfish, and that it will disappear ** in one transcendent blaze 
of annihilation.” In fact, however, the available evidence 
supports any one of the * three theories equally well.’ 

But more important as a source of error than the lack of 
conclusive evidence are, he thinks, the ungovernable flights 
of the deductive reason. For example, from the hypothesis 
that the universe is expanding it is deduced that it was once 
concentrated, all the nebulae being at one time packed 
together in “ one gigantic atom of an intensely radio-active 
clement.”” The universe, then, according to Sir James Jeans, 
must have been created at a definite point in time by somebody 
who concentrated the energy in the original nebulae. ‘Myth- 
making on the basis of inadequate data,” cries Professor Bell, 
and proceeds to scold. ~ ‘ 

The culprit, he thinks, is the deductive reason, whose 
divagations and extravagances, beginning with the Greeks 
whose laws of logic ** forged chains with which the human 
reason was bound for 2,300 years,? are followed throughout 
the course of the book, until they culminate in the speculations 
of the myth-making. scientists:of today. The general con- 
clusion is that ‘a blind belief in the absolute superhuman 
‘truth’ of results reached by so-called cold reason has bred, 
and continues to breed, superstitions as pernicious as any 
that ever cursed our credulous race.” 

Professor Bell seems to me to be partly right and partly 
wrong. I think that he is wrong in his wholesale condemna- 
tion of deductive reasoning as an instrument for reaching 
truth, and in his contempt for truth. For example, he makes 
what seems to me a simple blunder over Aristotle’s laws of 
By Eric Temple Bell. (Allen and 





The Search for Truth. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


logic. He paraphrases the second of these laws as fotlow;: 
** No statement is both true and false,” and proceeds to ridicule 
it on the ground that it ‘‘ is definitely unusable in vast regions 
of modern mathematics where its use, if attempted, produces 
flagrant contradictions.”’ Possibly, possibly not. I have no 
knowledge of mathematics, and there may be some sense of the 
words ** true” and “ false ” as applied to mathematical state. 
ments in which what Professor Bell says is true. But, if it is, it 
must really be true, completely and absolutely. Statements 
made in the course of doing mathematics are one thing, and 
they may be such a very odd sort of thing that they can be both 
true and false. But statements made about mathematics, 
as for example, the one just quoted from Professor Bell's 
book, are either true or false. Nor does Professor Bell 
ever say anything to suggest-that he thinks that his own 
statements are other than true. Admittedly he thinks the 
** question ‘Is a particular theory true ?’ to be meaningless 
and ‘incapable of answer.’ But if he really believes that 
there is no sense at all in which the views expressed in his 
book are true, it is difficult to see why he should have gonc 
to the trouble of writing it.’ 

This leads to a further point, namely, that the methods 
of obtaining information about the different departments 
of the universe may themselves be different. Professor 
Bell rightly castigates the use of the deductive reason as a 
means of discovering what the physical universe is really 
like, and justly points out that it was not until deduction 
was superseded by experiment that our knowledge of the 
physical universe advanced. But it does not therefore 
follow that the whole of what exists is accessible by experi- 
mental methods, or that in regard to those parts which are 
not accessible, deductive reason, and even faculties such as 
* intuition,” 
to mention without letting off a perfect fusillade of derisive 
witticisms, may not be appropriately employed. 
that all knowledge is achievable by the method of experiment 
involves the tacit assumption that the physical universe is all 
that exists. I can see no reason for this assumption.  Cer- 
tainly none is produced by Professor Bell. If there is no 
ground for so arbitrarily limiting the nature of what exists, 
Professor Bell’s case against the use of any methods other than 
those adopted by experimental science falls to the ground. If, 
for example, it is a fact that there is beauty in the universe, 
or God, I am unable to see how the fact is to be established by 
experiment, or even by induction. 

I think that Professor Bell is right in his insistence that 
scientists should stick to their job and not presume to construct 
world pictures from inadequate material. He quotes with 
approval Lord Rayleigh’s dictum, ‘scientific men should 
not rush to conclusions, but keep their minds open for such 
time as may be necessary,” an approval which all philosophers 
would heartily endorse. I think that he is right, too, in 
attributing the growth of superstition and credulity in the 
modern world to the tendency of scientists to invoke mystery, 
when they should be content to profess agnosticism. The 
fact that what has been found out by the methods of experi- 
mental science turns out to be surprisingly small compared 
with what remains is no reason for abandoning those methods, 
although it is a reason for refusing to acknowledge them 
as the only methods. For this reason, although I find his 
manner unhappily facetious, and his attitude somewhat 
defiantly hard-boiled, I think that the matter of Professor 
Bell's book is important and its general effect is salutary. 
Moreover, it is brightly, at times all too brightly, written; 
it is eccentric, opinionated, idiosyncratic, never platitudinous 
and never dull. I suspect Professor Bell of being a bit of 
a * character.” 
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The Responsibility for March, 1918 


History of the Great War: Military Operations, France and 
Belgium, 1918. Compiled by Brigadier-General Sir J. E. 
Edmonds. (Macmillan. Text 12s. 6d. Appendices 6s. 6d. 
Maps 5s. 6d.) 

Tus volume displays all the vast learning and the luminous 

exposition of detail which we have come gratefully to expect 

from the author of this great undertaking. 

He gives cogent reasons for publishing this instalment out 
of its chronological order. It is obviously not an_ ideal 
arrangement, for the events of 1918 can only be viewed in 
perspective in the full light of the frustrated hopes and 
unrequited sacrifices of its predecessor. During that year 
the burden and heat of the War had been borne by Great 
Britain for the first time in a measure plainly greater than 
that of any of her Allies. 

Next spring she had to face the most formidable military 
ordeal in her history. This is the record of the preparations 
and counter-preparations for this tremendous drama of 
assault, and of the six days of its first act. 

Now this great tactical defeat, by far the most spectacular 
which the British Army has ever suffered, requires much 
explanation. For three years the Allies in a_ general 
superiority of five to three had hammered remorselessly at the 
enemy. Month-long battles had hardly succeeded in forcing 
an advance of seven or eight miles. The enemy had no 
better success in his one great offensive bid before Verdun. 
How was it then possible for the Germans, scarcely superior 
in numbers to the combined Allied forces in the West, with 
an equality of guns, with hardly any tanks (only nine were 
used on March 21st), with a transport which excited the 
derision of prisoners, with cavalry horses resembling ‘ a col- 
lection of old cab horses,”’ to drive the British clean through an 
elaborate system of fortifications 40 miles back within a week ? 
In finding a solution General Edmonds seems to allow the 
partisan somewhat to obscure the impartiality of the historian. 
His explanation is one which is natural and gratifying to 
the soldier. His account of the relations between the British 
Government and G.H.Q. is flavoured with a restrained but 
intense acrimony against the former. He lays the blame 
for March 21st mainly on the Government for *‘ consenting 
to the extension of the British front without providing the 
reinforcements necessary for the purpose,” while Pétain 
was responsible for the prolongation of the retreat by ‘* con- 
templating the separation of the French from the British 
Army ” (p. 544). 

However the very moderate extension of front actually 
assumed by the B.E.F. was amicably arranged between 
Haig and Pétain. It was far less than had been urged by 
Clemenceau, or later recommended by the Versailles Confer- 
ence. Moreover, as late as January 24th, 1918, Haig 
remarked to Foch: ‘‘ Give us back the troops from Salonika 
(about 300,000 men) and we will commence offensives.” 
If then-so strengthened he could have envisaged a successful 
attack against the 171 German divisions then identified in 
France, it seems strange that he could not await an assault 
with his existing strength. This was on January Ist, 1918, 
only 70,000 less in fighting troops than a year previously 
(p. 50, note 1) ; while before@March 21st an additional 134,000 
had joined the B.E.F., or considerably more than suflicient 
to cover casualties and wastage during the interim. 

It is true that perhaps 200,000 troops could have been 
collected without danger from home, Salonika and Palestine 
to reinforce Haig before March 21st, and in retrospect it is 
easy to see that this should have been done. During that 
spring the west could not be too heavily ‘ over-insured.” 
Moreover, the reorganization of divisions on a nine battalion 
basis ordered by the Cabinet during the winter seriously 
interfered with the British defensive preparations. But 
both the French and German armies had already taken this 
step, and the great casualties of 1917 made it inevitable that 
the British should follow. 

Still there is no evidence that Haig considered his army as 
a defensive organization to be seriously endangered in 1918. 
Surely, if he had been so convinced, it would have been his 
duty, if his protests were neglected, to tender his resigna- 
tion. While G.H.Q. certainly anticipated that considerable 
ground might be lost, it expected that the enemy would at 
least be brought to a stand on the Somme (see Appendices 


So we must seek for the fundamental grounds of the 
failure elsewhere. It is hardly doubtful that they must 
primarily be found in the conditions of the Alliance. During 
the period of joint offensives the dual command functioned 
without danger or grave disadvantage. But for defence 
against an overmastering blow, it was fatal.. Neither 
commander-in-chief, directly and solely responsible to his 
own government, could take an impartial view of the whole 
front, or run altruistic risks with his reserves. Pétain 
had been so completely bamboozled by the elaborate German 
feints that on March 20th he had only four reserve divisions 
west of Soissons, while fifteen were uselessly isolated on his 
extreme right wing. Thus, the enemy was able to throw 
63 divisions against the British right next day, secure against 
immediate reinforcements. The odds against the 5th Army 
were further increased by the incredulity of G.H.Q. in any 
serious attack south of the Flesquitres salient. Conse- 
quently, Gough, who had correctly anticipated the onslaught, 
was left with little more than half the density of men held 
to be necessary for the entirely inactive front of the 2nd Army, 
which guarded the Channel ports. 

The B.E.F. had lacked any large-scale defensive experience 
since 1914. The scheme adopted was, in faet, a close 
adaptation of German principles, in which the rank and file, 
as General Edmonds tells us, felt little confidence. The 
course of the retreat fully bore out Colonel Welzell’s forecast 
that the British would prove * lacking in strategic flexibility 
and tactically rigid”; as, indeed, General Edmonds admits 
(p. 370). No new light is thrown upon the vexed question 
as to whether the 5th Army defences, notoriously incomplete, 
could have been further improved. It is difficult to believe 
that the energy which in the next few weeks erected 5,000 
miles of trenches protected by 23,500 tons of barbed wire 
and 15,000,000 pickets was displayed before March 21st. 

The confidence of Byng and Gough in the resistance of 
their troops is shown by their placing about a third of either 
army in the forward zone. They could not have expected 
that it would be overrun in a few hours, with the immediate 
loss of more than a quarter of their total forces. No provision 
had been made for the fog (p. 257). which materially assisted 
the swiftness of the penetration. Later on the mistake of 
dismounting the cavalry reserves made the retreat un- 
necessarily hard to co-ordinate. 

Haig’s arrangements for March 21st were far from faultless. 
On the other hand, his swift resolution and ungrudging self- 
subordination after the Dury interview were of priceless 
advantage to the Allied Cause. If the Doullens meeting had 
been delayed another day a broad void would have opened 
between the two armies, and Pétain might have seen fulfilled 
his gloomy prophecy to Clemenceau. * Les Allemands battront 
les Anglais en rase campagne ; apres quoi ils nous battroit 
aussi.” C. R. Crurrwece. 
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Manchu and Mongol 


The Mongols of Manchuria. By Owen Lattimore. (Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. LATriMORE always commands our attention. By travel 
and study he has made himself one of the acknowledged 
authorities on the frontier region from the Pacific to Chinese 
Central Asia, and his recent appointment as Editor of Pacific 
Affairs was a welcome sign that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations knew the right man for the post. This volume, 
which is not everybody's meat, is the natural sequel to Mr. 
Lattimore’s Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict, which was greeted 
with well-merited praise two years ago, and both are instal- 
ments of his as vet uncompleted survey of the significant 
outer marches of Greater China. Its purpose is to emphasize 
the comparatively neglected Mongolian factor in the whole 
Far Eastern problem, and to supply geographical, ethno- 
graphical, historical and political evidence in support of the 
thesis that ‘*‘ Mongolia, of which the world knows less than it 
knows of China, Siberia or Manchuria, is the key to the 
destiny of the whole Far East.” 

Some authorities, at least as good as Mr. Lattimore himself, 
may raise a sceptical eyebrow at this very high claim for the 
Mongol, but none of them can deny that Mongolia is one of 
the keys of Asiatic destiny, nor that hitherto our natural 
maritime approach to the Sino-Russo-Japanese problem has 
made us forget the historical importance of the continental 
approach, And when Mr. Lattimore says that ‘* the * Man- 
churian question * in the new form symbolized by the State 
of Manchukuo is a completely senseless product of violence 
unless it means the opening up of the far more comprehensive 
question of Mongolia,” he is right. There is at present some 
difference of opinion whether the threatened Russo-Japanese 
conflict, if and when it breaks cut, will be occasioned by 
Japan’s fear of Vladivostok or the clash of Japanese and 
Russian interests in Mongolia, but there can be no final doubt 
that the issue of that war cannot leave unchanged the destiny 
of Mongolia and that the status of Mongolia is in fact of vital 
moment to Russia, China and Japan alike. When Mr. 
Lattimore has conducted his research on the long continental 
frontier that runs from Vladivostok to the border of Kashmir 
he will be able to put the whole question in its true per- 
spective. Meanwhile, he treats of the Mongols of Manchuria 
in a manner which makes the present volume indispensable 
to the study of Far Eastern polities. 

There is an association of long standing between Manchu 
and Mongol. Before the Manchus established themselves as 
the Ch’ing Dynasty in China in 1644, they had secured their 
right ornorthern flank by an alliance or working agreement with 
the Mongol Princes, amongst whom the Manchu Emperors were 
accepted as Overlords. Tcday the restoration of the Manchu 
Line in Hsinking is interpreted by the Japanese as the signal 
for a revival of the Manchu-Mongol connexion; and the 
creation of the autonomous Mongol province of Hsingan, as an 
integral but peculiar part of Manchukuo, is a deliberate stroke 
of policy designed to make the new Manchurian Empire a 
rallying point for the conservative Mongols of Eastern Mon- 
volia in their desperate plight between the encroachment of 
the Chinese peasant from the south and the Sovietization of 
Quter Mongolia in the north-west. I will not here forestall 
the reader's pleasure by any further quotation of Mr. Latti- 
more; but I can promise him a very interesting experience, 
if he will but take the time to follow Mr. Lattimore’s tracing 
of the Mongol Banners from Ninghsia, through Suiyuan and 
Chahar, up to Heilungkiang. Whether Mr. Lattimore really 
believes that, even with the most determined Japanese 
support, the traditional Mongol economy can be saved from 
destruction by the combined attack of Chinese agriculture, 
railways and the Russian Soviet, is a question which only he 
can answer, and perhaps he has no answer, on this pertinent 


point. I confess to the belief—which some hold as a con- 
viction— that the old Mongol way of life is doomed. And it 


is also possible that Mongolia, under any new dispensation, 
will be no great prize for its possessor. But, until its relation 
to the threefold world of China, Russia and Japan which now 
encircles it is settled, Mr. Lattimore may claim that it deserves 
far greater attention than it has yet received. Hence the 
contidence with which I commend his book. 

A, F, WuyTe. 
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The Age of Brahms 


The Oxford History of Music. Vol. VII. Symphony ang 


Drama, 1850-1900. By H. C. Colles. (Oxford University 

Press. 17s. 6d.) 
Wnarever its failures to attain an ideal scientific precision, 
English historical criticism, and especially that school of it 
which emanates from Oxford, has pro ved that history can be 
humane and that criticism need not be dry. In the literature 
of music the Dictionary, which Grove initiated and which the 
author of the volume under review has enormously embel- 
lished, is an outstanding vindication of this kind of English 
scholarship. The Oxford History of Music, though of less even 
excellence throughout its seven volumes, is of the same class, 
The work of many hands accomplished over a long period of 
time, it combines, like ‘‘ Grove,” individual points of view 
with a general sense of direction. 

In writing this seventh and, for the moment, final volume, 
Dr. Colles has undertaken a task of peculiar difficulty. Edward 
Dannreuther, author of the preceding volume (The Romantic 
Movement), had in some directions carried the history down 
to the end of the last century, including, though rather 
sketchily, Verdi’s later works as well as composers like Grieg 
and Max Bruch, But in Wagner’s career he stopped short at 
Lohengrin, and he did not, except incidentally, touch upon 
Brahms. Dr. Colles was therefore left with something like a 
jig-saw puzzle almost’ complete in one direction and only 
half-begun in the other. Yet without more than one or two 
well-justified encroachments upon Dannreuther’s territory 
he has filled this awkwardly shaped space with a design of his 
own and out of the material provided by what is a “ period,” 
an arbitrary slice of time, rather than a “ movement,” he has 
constructed a coherent book. 

It happens fortunately that his starting-point, actually 
1853, was the date of Schumann’s proclamation of Brahms in 
the famous ‘‘ Neue Bahnen” article, of Wagner’s long-delayed 
attack upon the immense task of composing Der Ring, and of 
the first signs of that rift which was to divide German musi- 
cians into two warring camps for the rest of the century. Dr. 
Colles is almost as fortunate in his final date, for, given the 
latitude which he takes with one or two composers like Elgar, 
1900 is something more than the accidental beginning of a new 
century. In the musical world it marked the beginning of a 
recovery of the equilibrium disturbed by Wagner’s potent 
influence, so that “ twentieth-century music may be summed 
up asa turning away from Wagner in one direction or another.” 
It is right, therefore, that composers like Debussy and Sibelius 
should be left for discussion until the time is ripe for the 
addition of another volume to the series. 

Brahms takes the stage at once and remains the chief hero 
of the volume, whose sub-title is oddly uninclusive. For the 
chamber-musiec, the songs and the choral works are as fully 
discussed as the symphonies and provide the texts of the 
finest and most clear-headed criticism in the book. Dr. 
Colles’s intimate knowledge and profound appreciation of 
Brahms’s chamber-musie has lately been displayed in his 
admirable contribution to the ‘* Musical Pilgrim” Series, 
published by the Oxford University Press. Here he has an 
opportunity to correlate the whole of the composcer’s work, 
and the astonishing fact is that the one major fault of the 
hook is an omission, which makes his survey of Brahms incom- 
plete. It is almost as if a chapter had been accidentally 
omitted by the binders, a chapter on the Concertos, which 
are not only among Brahms’s most beautiful works but of 
prime importance in the history of that musical form. Yet 
they are referred to only incidentally and, it must here be 
added, the existence of Concertos by Tchaikovsky and 
Dvokak, who is otherwise fully and sympathetically discussed, 
is not even mentioned. We hope that, when this volume 
reaches its second cdition, the publishers will secure that 
missing chapter. 

Hlis enthusiasm for Brahms does not blind Dr. Colles to 
faults or to occasional failures. The chief fault is a lack of 
enterprise, a tendency to play for safety, which is offset by 
an almost unfailing certainty of touch ; the chief failure is the 
Triumphlied, which Dr. Colles condemns out of hand. The 
intellectual honesty of these judgements gives added strength 
to his unstinted praise of the still misprized Requiem and 
the much needed defence of Brahms’s orchestration. For 
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Brahms was in truth “‘ the most distinct orchestrator - of his 
period, refusing to follow Wagner’s example and creating for 
himself a tonal palette which became in the Fourth Symphony 
the most precise imaginable vehicle for his musical 
thought. , 

If Brahms occupies a large place in the book, Wagner is 
given his full due, and though he seems to approach him with 
diffidence, not to say trepidation—** The name of Wagner has 
hovered menacingly over these pages ”*—Dr. Colles performs 
the astonishing feat of finding things to say about him which 
are fresh without being eccentric. By the simple juxtaposition 
of a few bars culled from Tristan and the ‘* Symphonie Fan- 
tastique ” he exhibits not only the difference between “ the 
yivid dramatic instrument of Wagner and the picturesque toy 
of Berlioz ” but the huge gulf that lies between their respective 
processes of musical thought. Apart from this corrective to 
some recent shallow belittlements of Wagner’s genius in the 
interests of one rival or another, Dr. Colles makes out a case, 
which will convince all but the prejudiced, for the unique 
greatness of Tristan and the large humanity, Beckmesser 
apart, of Die Meistersinger, while his analysis of the strength 
and weakness of Der Ring and Parsifal is musical criticism at 
its finest. 

So also to Wolf, that other bone of contention, Dr. Colles 
allows his due meed of praise. He puts his finger unerringly 
upon the clichés to which Wolf sometimes resorted, traces 
them to their Wagnerian source and drives his point home 
by exhibiting them side by side in cold print. Having done 
that, he does not stint his praise of the ‘* instinctive realization 
of the psychology of a situation which is Wolf's special contri- 
bution to the song form.’ It is for the ignorant panegyrists 
and the slavish imitators, who passed what is wittily called 
“The Poetic Supremacy Act 1887,” that the lash is reserved, 
and distasteful though this kind of controversy is to Dr. 
Colles, it needed laying on. 

There is no space in which to record all the manifold minor 
excellences of this volume. But mention must be made of the 
admirable chapter on the development of the orchestra, the 
eminently fair judgements upon such diverse composers as 
Franck, Borodin, Bruckner and Mahler, and the level- 
headed, if in the end unduly pessimistic, account of the 
musical revival in England. <A special feature of the volume 
is its illustration by copious musical examples, many of which 
are chosen from unfamiliar and not readily accessible works. 
All these things combine to make a book that is, apart from 
the omissions noted, singularly well-balanced. A sense of 
proportion and a capacity for perceiving what is good in 
diverse schools of thought may seem old-fashioned and unex- 
citing virtues at a time when musical critics are too often 
engaged in crowing defiance and contempt for the quality of the 
eminences upon which their colleagues have severally perched. 
But when those virtues are allied with a combination of 
youthful enthusiasm and mature wisdom, and embodied in a 
fresh and vigorous style, the result is a contribution to musical 
literature which will abide long after these lesser frothings 


have subsided and gone flat. DyNELEY Hussey 


. . 
A Rich Personality 
The Lawyer’s Last Notebook. By the author of 4 Lawyer's 
Notebook. (Martin Secker. 5s.) 

TnosE who have enjoyed the Lawyer's previous Notebooks 
will enjoy this too. It reveals the same rich personality, and 
it abounds in fragments which blend wisdom and prejudice, 
anecdote and epigram, in a way in which they are not to be 
found blended elsewhere. The following extract, with its 
triple point, shows the Lawyer perhaps at his best : 

“T onee told a Scotch friend that no love affair was so satis- 
factory as the affair that was ended by death. My friend said, 
‘ That is natural, for it means that then the love affair was not really 
at anend.’ How Charles Lamb would have enjoyed this remark !” 
The first two remarks each have their own felicity ; and the 
Lawyer’s comment throws a new light on both, and _inci- 
dentally on himself. The combination is typical of the 
contents of this Notebook. So, too, Frank Harris’s observa- 
tion to his host at the Savile Club.—-* I suppose that one cannot 
expect in thi§ assembly of faded prigs to find a glass of good 
wine ’—good in itself, gains greatly from the Lawyer's intro- 
ducing it with a reminder of Harris’s ‘ resounding Brighton 
accent.’ 











Non-Professional Journalism 
By EDWARD ANTON 


O a much greater extent than formerly, the 

world of journalism may be divided into two 
spheres : that of the staff, or strictly professional, 
journalists, and that of “free-lance” (un- 
attached) contributors to the Press. 


It is with the latter that I am here concerned. 
Writing for the Press—whether fiction or articles 
—has become something more than a pleasing 
hobby for a number of people with spare time 
on their hands. It has become a definitely 
dependable source of additional income, of which 
most people are very glad today. 

“Free-lance” journalism presents a_ really 
wide and attractive field for those who have some 
aptitude for writing and have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of Press technique to be able to 
present their ideas, themes, or plots in printable 
torm. 


’ 


Many fantastic stories of “fortunes” earned by the 
pen have been broadcast, resulting in disappointment 
and loss to many would-be writers who have no quali- 
fication for writing. That, however, does not detract 
from the fact that, given a natural aptitude for writing, 
and a willingness to undergo a short period of practical 
instruction by an experienced and competent teacher, a 
very useful spare-time income can be made by con- 
tributing to the columns of some of the 4,000 journals 
and magazines which are published in the British Isles, 
nearly all of which depend to an extent upon “ free- 
lance” contributors to fill their pages. 


The London School of Journalism has done eminently 
useful and successful work in training (by corre- 
spondence) those who are desirous of earning by the 
pen. It is a properly organized and authentic school of 
journalistic instruction which has produced many 
“star” writers of today—writers whose work appears 
in all the leading journals and newspapers of the 
Empire. Many contributions to THe Sprecrator are 
from such sources, and periodicals of the high standing 
of Blackwood, the Fortnightly, and Nineteenth Century, 
as well as all the principal dailies and weeklies, 
regularly publish contributions by those who have 
benefited by an L.S.J. training. Quite a number of them, 
in fact, discovering a special liking for Press work, 
have secured important staff positions on the chiet 
Londen dailies. 

There are doubtless many Srectator readers who are 
conscious of a desire to write (and possibly conscious, 
too, of a latent literary ability), but who have not 
hitherto essayed anything either in journalism or fiction. 


To such, I recommend a plan which has proved 
serviceable in many other instances and which, inci- 
dentally, costs nothing. It is that any reader desirous 
of ascertaining, in the first place, whether he has 
sufficient natural ability to justify hopes of success 
after a short period of training should send a brief 
MS. (story, essay, or article) to the School. Upon 
this, Sir Max Pemberton (the Director of Studies) will 
base an opinion of the writer’s possibilities and will 
advise accordingly. 

It is really a very simple and practical way of dis- 
covering whether one is likely to develop literary 
success, and, as I say, it involves the enquirer in no 
expense and places him under no obligation. At the 
same time, it gives him the advantage of possessing an 
opinion from one who is admittedly among the most 
brilliant journalists of the century and who has been 
instrumental in piloting many a beginner to a success 
which, but for the assistance received from the School, 
might never have been attainable. 

Full particulars of the School’s courses and records of the 
success of its students in all parts of the world may be obtained 
post free on application to 


Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Established 1919. Museum 4574. 
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It is difficult to review this book except by quoting from it : 
only thus can justice be done to the author’s peculiar attitude 
towards the world around him and the variety of the subjects 
of which he treats. He is evidently a reader of the classics ; 
but life is his taste rather than books. Occasionally he falls 
into praises of prose (the passage quoted from Lord Reading’s 
biography on p. 126 scarcely deserves the honour he accords 
it) and of poetry (is the Dean of Durham quite the equal of 
Gilbert in their particular line ?) which are beyond their 
deserts. But if his judgement is given on a person, on a 
question of food and drink, on democracy, cremation, educa- 
tion, licensing, sterilization, journalism, jazz, he is sure to be 
shrewd, to be sensible, to be in some way unexpected, 
and to provoke his readers to strong agreement or disagree- 
ment. 

Though he is often very amusing, he is never bitter, and 
his aphorisms avoid dullness and brightness—the Scylla and 
the Charybdis that threaten writers in that form. ‘ The usc- 
fulness of Charity depends rather upon the direction than on 
the strength of the impulse that controls it’; “* Life is a five- 
finger exercise. But how few of us have five fingers!*’ The 
Lawyer’s aphorisms never resemble the first of these, which 
is saved from being obviously a platitude only by the cum- 
brousness of its expression; or the second, which is saved 
from being obviously meaningless only by its neatness. And, 
though they usually conceal, or display, a sting, they are 
never marked by that merely twisted cleverness which sours 
and spoils a good deal of Samuel Butler's notebooks. On the 
other hand, epigram is not the form best fitted to give play to 
the qualities of his mind, and in not a few of his epigrams 
(‘* Two’s Company, Three’s None—but surely that depends 
on the company ” for example) what appears to be a defect of 
substance is really a defect of form—the thing is not said 
epigrammatically. 

On the whole, the anecdotes and the random disquisitions 
are the best part of the book. Not all the former are new ; 
one, concerning ‘a famous professor *’—the Kennedy Pro- 
fessor, in fact—is presented in a version distinctly inferior to 
the tevtus receptus ; but the latter give us the Lawyer himself, 
and are, in their revelation of his personality, the most 
characteristic part of the book. 

If this is indeed the Lawyer’s ‘‘ Last Notebook,”’ it need not 
be therefore his last book ; perhaps he will air his tastes and 
his views, his contempts and his admirations—all equally 
generous and unreserved—in a collection formed on a different 
plan. Nothing he wrote could be dull, or uninstructive, or 
ordinary. Least of all, one imagines, his Reminiscences. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


A Gteat Evangelical 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 1847-1934. By the Right 
tev. E. A. Knox. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Wuen the future Bishop of Manchester was being examined 
for his diaconate, one of his examiners wrote upon his 
specimen sermon the criticism that it ‘“* seemed very earnest 
and plain, but did not go deeply into the matter of the text ” ; 
and, looking back upon a consistent and saintly life, which is 
now in its 88th year, Dr. Knox observes that, throughout his 
ministry, earnestness and simplicity have always been the 
first objects of his activity. It is a reviewer's happy privilege 
to add that these reminiscences display to the full the same 
qualities as that earliest sermon: they are impeccably 
earnest and simple ; and, with the ripeness born of the years 
that bring the philosophic mind, they “* go as deeply ” as any 
sympathetic reader could possibly desire “ into the matter of 
the text.” There is indeed no vain gossip here, no trivial 
anecdotage, no taint of bitter controversy. But, on the other 
hand, the book abounds in intimate pictures of a generation 
and its ideals Jong since obsolete; it contributes to eccle- 
siastical and social history by its grasp of movements and 
motives ; it has much genial humour, and many illuminating 
stories ; and at every turn it maintains its unswerving loyalty 
to the Evangelical tradition in the English Church, its eager 
championship of religious education in the schools, and its 
conviction that character and conduct are the final aims of 
all Christian teaching. It is, in short, the testament of a great 
Evangelical, whose life has been devoted to the principles 
instilled into him in his boyhood, and who has left his mark 


=== 


and an honoured memory wherever he has worked in the high 
service of the Christian faith. 

Bishop Knox was born in the Madras Presidency in 1847, 
the son of a chaplain of the East India Company ; but his 
earliest recollections are of an English home, where a some. 
what austere puritanism tempered the free expression of 
deep parental affection. His mother came of a Quake 
stock; he recalls her influence with grateful devotion ; 
but the discipline of the household was rigid. The children 
were plainly dressed; and, if they went to a party, they 
left before the dancing began, with the supper untasted, 
They had almost no pocket money, and few recreations, 
except those they made for themselves. From the day 
when he first went to St. Paul’s School (then still in the City) 
he cost his father nothing for his education; not even at 
Oxford, where his scholarship at Corpus, and his exhibition 
and emoluments from school, were made to cover all his 
expenses. He gives a revealing account of St. Paul's under 
Dr. Kynaston ; and his Oxford chapter is equally illuminating, 
Corpus was a brilliant college in those days, and among his 
contemporaries were Robert Bridges, Walter Lock, C, P, 
Scott of The Manchester Guardian, and J. Huntley Skrine, 
afterwards Warden of Glenalmond. The terms under which 
the young Knox was elected to a Fellowship at Merton 
included the obligatory taking of holy orders; but that 
presented no difficulty to his conscience. ‘I can hardly 
remember the time,” he says, ‘* when I did not long to bea 
clergyman.” 

His great chance came when he was appointed to the 
living of Aston-by-Birmingham, a sphere of influence 
rapidly undergoing development and _ soon transformed 
under his hand into a centre of Evangelical teaching. Thence, 
by way of the suffragan bishopric of Coventry, he passed 
on to the see of Manchester, with whose history his name 
will always be indissolubly connected. Every churchman 
remembers his valiant fight for Bible teaching in the schools, 
culminating in the demonstration against Birrell’s Bill, when 
he brought thirty trains-full of churchmen up to London, 
and marched to the Albert Hall, at the head of a procession 
two miles long, shoulder to shoulder with the Bishop of London 
and the late Lord Halifax, with whom perhaps he could 
have agreed upon no other ecclesiastical cause except their 
consolidating fervour for the authority of Holy Scripture, 
Here, as in every other determining incident in his life, 
simplicity and earnestness were the inspiration of his 
enthusiasm; and every page in this chivalrous and tonic 
record bears witness to the triumph of high principle over 
the anxieties and obligations of responsibility and duty. 

ArtTuur WavGu. 


Baroque and Modern 
By Herbert Read. 
THERE are few contemporary English artists to whom it 
would be worth while devoting a monograph, but Mr. Henry 
Moore is certainly among them. His importance lies in the 
fact, hinted at by Mr. Read in his introductory essay, that 
Mr. Moore has brought English sculpture back on to a sane 
track after its deviations almost since mediaeval times. Mr. 
Moore is a sculptor of genius and also a man who works, 
apparently almost consciously, on sound principles, and it is 
the aim of Mr. Read to expound these principles in his essay. 
In doing this he discusses at great length the old distinction 
between carving and modelling which is now become a com- 
monplace of criticism, but he points out that Mr. Moore is 
not a pure carver in the sense in which an extremist like Mr. 
Stokes would use the phrase. He shows that Mr. Moore is 
concerned with interpreting his mental conceptions within 
the limits of a set of conventions established by his knowledge 
of the forms suitable to different materials. He does not, 
therefore, surrender himself to his material, but rather treats 
it with respect, at the same time remaining conscious of his 
superiority to it. Mr. Read is at pains to show that Mr. 
Moore bases his work ultimately on a careful study of the 
model and to distinguish him sharply from a sculptor like 
Brancusi, who expresses almost pure abstractions in solid form. 

Mr. Moore therefore works in accordance with, and Mr. 
Read gives expression to, a set of consistent and interesting 
principles. But the question remains whether they are the 


Henry Moore. (Zwemmor, 6s.) 
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absolutely right principles or just one set of right principles. 
Mr. Read himself nearly raises this question, for in his essay 
he speaks of the genius of Bernini. It is true that the phrase 
is as thoroughly qualified as it could be—what he actually says 
is: “ The colossal insolence of his Baroque genius *—but the 
fact remains that he implies an admiration for the work of 
Bernini which, as he admits, is based on principles exactly 
opposed to those of Mr. Henry Moore. 

One of the rules which Mr. Moore appears to obey is Truth 
to Material, which, as Mr. Read points out, is not only an 
almost ethical injunction, but is also based on practical con- 
siderations of durability —-an argument to which it is dangerous 
to attach much importance unless we are prepared also to 
admit, with the opponents of Leonardo, that painting is 
inferior to sculpture because it is less durable. To respect one’s 
medium is one good principle, but is not another good principle 
to exploit the full possibility of the medium? And this is 
exactly what Bernini did. In St. Peter's he discovered what 
astonishing effects could be produced by the use of different 
coloured marbles in cloud-like patterns as the background for 
white marble reliefs. In the Apollo and Daphne he invented 
a method by which marble could be hacked into the most 
enchanting tortuosities for the hair of his figures, a 
method which he at first uses to produce a sort of material 
fantasy and which he only later applies to the exact imitation 
of hair as in the Costanza Buonarelli or the Gabriele Fonseca. 
In the Saint Theresa group he has exploited the marble 
still further, and is able to convey by the use of surface quality 
the effect of clouds and the ecstasy of a tear-stained face. 
Morcover, in the whole setting of this group he has created an 
ensemble of almost unparalleled succulence, which could 
not have been achieved in other materials than marble. 

Bernini, therefore, believed in exploiting his material, 
and Mr. Moore believes in respecting his. Both are good 
artists and apparently use diametrically opposite methods. 
What can we deduce from all this about the fundamental 
principles of sculpture? For myself the solution is easy, 
since, as a critic, I reserve myself the right to apply one theory 
when I discuss Bernini and the contradictory theory when 
I discuss Mr. Moore. Each theory is only intended to act 
as a bridge between artist and spectator, and to give the 
unwilling spectator something to think about when in front 
of a piece of sculpture, thus leaving his sensibility free to make 
contact. It is therefore not a matter of the first importance 
to me that the theories should be conflicting, though theoreti- 
cally I feel I should add on each occasion a note to say that 
the theories have no absolute value and are only ad hoc devices. 
The difficulty therefore vanishes for me, but what Mr. Moore 
would think at all this I do not know. However I fear the 
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M. Aragon’s Novel 


Les Cloches de Bale. By Louis Aragon. (Paris: Denoél 

et Steele, 18 Francs.) : 
The name of Louis Aragon is probably unfamiliar to the 
majority of those English readers who display an occasional 
interest in the French novel. Yet his new novel, his first 
since 1926 (if Le Paysan de Paris and Anicet ou le Panorama 
can be considered novels) has aroused more excitement and 
interest among French critics than any other book since 
Céline’s Voyage au Bout de la Nuit or Malraux’ La Condition 
Humaine. _ For the artistic and political opinions of Louis 
Aragon have influenced a whole generation. In 1920, he was 
one of the most violent young poets of the Dadaist group ; 
shortly afterwards, he founded, together with André Breton, 
the doctrinaire and subversive “ surréalisme “’ over which he 
presided, as twin-pope, until two years ago, when he joined 
the Communist Party and abandoned literary theory in 
favour of political action. In 1934, he represented French 
literature at the Soviet conference in Moscow. 

His Paysan de Paris and Traité du Style won him the en- 
thusiasm of critics who were forced to admit that his style 
was as perfect as any academician’s. His translation of 
Lewis Carroll's Hunting of the Snark seems to have been his 
Jast purely literary achievement. Since 1929, La Grande 
Gailé, La Peinture au Deéfi, Persécuté Persécuteur and Aux 
Enfants Rouges only expressed his desire to break with 
tradition; they seemed irrelevantly subversive, disap- 
pointingly childish. His recent poems, ‘* Hourra lQOural,” 
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and “Les Cloches de Bale’ were therefore expected 4 
offer a justification both of his new political views and ¢ 
the esteem he had been held in, for the past ten years, y 
‘** prodigal son ” of the classical French genius. Ant 

In a way, they have both been disappointing. The technique 
of his recent poetry seemed strangely reminiscent of Pay S] 





Morand’s U.S.A. 1927, perhaps because American prosperity 
and the Russian Five-Year plan both have an almost childish 
faith in figures and the future. Les Cloches de Bile, as y 
novel, is equally surprising. Its chastened style and elementary 
construction come as a surprise to all those who had become 
used to the fireworks and absurdities of his earlier prosody, 
But both his recent books mark 4 distinct advance in conten. 
porary letters. They are rare examples of a completely TW 
logical and unsentimental conversion to communism; one & 
might almost say that in them Aragon scouted the way for 
all the recent converts or half-converts of the ‘ Association 
des Ecrivains ct Artistes Révolutionnaires.” 

Les Cloches de Béle is the story of a sensitive girl's struggle 
to attain emancipation. The book is divided into four parts; 
Diane, Catherine, Victor, Clara. Diane is a pre-War cocotte, 
wife of a shady usurer and mistress of an intriguing motor. 
manufacturer ; the description of her sordid milieu fills the 
first hundred pages of the book with a brilliant satire of all 
that Catherine, the heroine, can never accept. Catherine is 
the daughter of a sentimental Russian nihilist who has run 
away from a tyrannical husband and leads an adventurous 
life, with her two children, in expensive resorts until her beauty 
fails, then in cheap hotels. Catherine cannot accept the 
tyranny of marriage ; she prefers to have affairs with good- 
looking boys whom she can drop as soon as they begin to , 
flaunt their traditional and domineering male superiority, Cc 
Her first affair, with a brilliant young oflicer who loves her 
and whom she almost loves, leads her on a ‘* Honeymoon” 


walking-tour in the mountainous regions of Savoy. As they 
come into a small manufacturing town, they pass in front ofa \ 
0 





watch-factory just as the strikers are advancing in a harmless 
procession ; the terrified owners open fire. In the ensuing 
confusion, her lover instinctively sides with the forces of law 
and order; Catherine rushes towards the nearest victim, 
already dead. This brings us to page 197 ; Aragon has so far jae 
proved himself a brilliant master of prose, of satire and psy- 
chology. He is human and tender in his handling of senti- 
ment and futile tragedy ; bitter and just in his description of 
hypocrisy and sham. The first half of Les Cloches de Bile is 
certainly one of the finest French novels of the past few years. 








Unfortunately, Catherine Simonidzé’s conversion leads her | 
into a very arid miliew of pre-War anarchists. Her love- | 
affairs become increasingly futile. Her spiritual, or political, | 
faith is more and more spineless. Finally, she becomes con- 
sumptive. An avalanche of misfortunes and_ coinciding | 
suicides prompts her to try the same evasion ; as she is about | 
to spring into the Seine, a socialist taxi-driver, Victor, holds | 
her back. She becomes involved in a taxi-strike, works for | 
the trade-union; she falls in love with Victor, who never | 
notices her affection. She feels more and more attracted 
towards the striving proletariat, but an invisible barrier 
prevents her from ever attaining her ideal. She becomes | 

| 





compromised in a tangle of police intrigues and is deported. 

Here Louis Aragon abandons his heroine: ‘ Hesitating, 
wavering Catherine! How slowly she approaches the true 
light !*’ Bored with Catherine’s problems of passing from | 
bourgeoisie to proletariat, past to future, he turns towards | 
Clara Zetkin, the doyenne of the German Socialists, and the | 
Socialist Congress at Basel, in 1912. Clara Zetkin had 
achieved that complete emancipation which was Catherine's 
ideal; and the book closes on a sort of funeral panegyric of 
pre-War socialism and of Clara Zetkin, who died, a few months 
ago, a refugee in Moscow. 

Les Cloches de Bale might have been a very great novel; 
the first two hundred pages are remarkable. But the second 
half smacks too much of the pamphlet and the whole story 
lacks “ anthropomorphism ” ; that is to say, the problem of 
the story, the communist emancipation of woman, is not 
properly exemplified in the heroine’s life. She never actually 
meets either Diane or Clara ; she never actually “ lives ” any 
of the vital problems of the book. She is a spectator ; and 
this is her tragedy and the flaw of the book. 

Epouarb Ropiti. 
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Announcing a New 


SHORT STORY 
COMPETITION 


OPEN TO ALL! 
TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS IN PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE - - 10 GUINEAS 
SECOND PRIZE - 6 GUINEAS 
THIRD PRIZE- - 4 GUINEAS 
OVERSEAS PRIZE 5 GUINEAS 


Here is a golden opportunity for all who aspire 
to short-story writing. The Editor of the 
Woman's Magasine is offering the above prizes 
for SHORT STORIES suitable for this popular 
woman’s journal. Every story submitted will 
be read carefully and judged entirely on its 
own merits, and those stories which are not 
Prize-winners but are up to publication standard 
will be accepted for future use in the journal 
at the usual rates. There is, therefore, no limit 
to the number we may accept—it merely remains 
with competitors to provide the suitable stories. 


CLOSING DATE - MARCH 14th, 1935 


Full particulars, together with coupon, which must accom- 
pany each entry, will be found in the 








WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


ONE SHILLING NET. NOW ON SALE, 








‘ HUTCHINSON 


books of interest 


The Murder of 
the Romanovs 


by CAPT. PAUL BULYGIN 
OBSERVER: “At last we have what is indisputably 


an authentic account . .. the present book may 
well claim to be the final solution. The book, in 
short, has the comprehensive appeal to scholars and 
story-readers alike.” Illustrated 18/- 


Clouds that Flee 


by COL. MONTAGUE COOKE, D.S.O. 


The life of a young officer serving in 
Edward VII’s reign is portrayed. During the War, 
brushes with the War Office are dealt with in 
detail, and there is an unforgettable description of 
the Somme and Loos from the view- 


point of an artillery officer. 
Illustrated 18/- 


‘fh (Ready Today) 
HUTCHINSON 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS== 
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{ 
| New Volume 


WILLIAM GARDINER 


(The Peasenhall Case) 
| by WILLIAM HENDERSON 


Recent Volumes 


SIDNEY HARRY FOX 
by F. TENNYSON JESSE 


GUY FAWKES AND 


OTHERS 
| by DONALD CARSWELL 


| 
|| THE ROYAL MAIL 


CASE 
by COLLIN BROOKS 


THE BLOODY ASSIZES 


CHARLES THE FIRST 
both by J. G. MUDDIMAN 


Price 10/6 each. Fully Illustrated. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


HODGE 





@ A NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Fascist 
Vol. I. No. 1. Qu a rt erl y 
z) 








Price 2/6 ta 








CONTENTS 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FASCISM 

Sir Oswald Mosley 
BRITAIN’S EMPIRE SHALL LIVE William Joyce 


THE NAZI MOVEMENT IN PERSPECTIVE 
James Drennan 
CORPORATE ECONOMICS 
Alexander Raven Thompson 
THE CANCER OF EUROPE 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN DECAY = John Beckett 


CORPORATE STATE OR CRIME STATE? 
A. K. Chesterton 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 





Published January 20th. Obtainable through 
all newsagents or from B.U.F. Headquarters, 
33 King’s Road, S.W. 3. © 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Poacher. By H. E. Bates. 
A London Story. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Translated by Stuart 


(Cape. 
By George Buchanan. 
The Epic Makers. By Paul Morand. 

Gilbert. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 
A House Divided. By Pearl 8. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE \must be very few novelists of Mr. H. E. Bates’s 
generation (he is, I believe, barely thirty) who have a more 
genuine! talent or one that has been more carefully and 
successfully cultivated. In his new novel, The Poacher, 
one is chiefly struck by his sincere, spontaneous, and constant 
affection for certain kinds of people and their environment, 
and by the steadiness and finish of his craftsmanship. It is 
a pastoral novel designed to show, chiefly in the life history 
of one individual, the transition that has taken place in the 
country during the last 50 years from an “old, physical, 
swaggering, drunken, brawling mode of life, glamorous 
but wasteful,” to the suburbanized existence of today. The 
whole story is admirably natural and unforced. Mr. Bates’s 
strength lies partly in his contentment to be lyrical ; without 
making any attempt to manufacture a saga, he conveys 
very well the lapse of time, the inroads of respectability, 
and a nostalgia for the past. There is no tiresome intrusion 
of period detail and no banyan-like family tree to tease the 
docile reader; there are no nagging reminders that we are 
in the Bates country. All is cool and fresh and grave, like 
an unspoiled English landseape—not that the story lacks 
passages of drama and bucolic warmth, since it deals to some 
extent with the excitements of poaching. In his clarity, and 
in his acknowledgement of the physical, Mr. Bates seems to 
owe a good deal to D. H. Lawrence, but he has none of 
Lawrence's intensity and violence, nor does he show signs of 
having adopted Lawrence’s peculiar philosophy. In his draw- 
ing of character, as in the actual texture of his writing, we 
are never jarred or deceived : on the other hand, we are never 
startled by a familiar truth or faced with any momentous 
new one, nor are we led to explore any special complexities 
of human nature or society. Mr. Bates is not a prophet or 
visionary, but an English watercolourist, painting his chosen 
subjects with skill and taste and good feeling, and in his 
chosen field he probably has few rivals. The Poacher is 
carefully composed and quietly coloured; due attention is 
paid to proportion and perspective ; and there is considerable 
delicacy in the detail, for Mr. Bates will notice the colour of 
rain-water in a hare’s footprints or the sound of chickens’ 
beaks tapping against the bowl that contains their food. 
A gentle melancholy pervades the book, and is fitting to 
the story: in fiction, as well as in reality, the countryside 
is rapidly disappearing or changing character, and Mr. Bates’s 
melancholy is here that of one engaged not in preserving 
but in looking back upon an aspect of rural England. 

A London Story is a first novel. It is a simple and not 
altogether unsentimental story told in a simple way. Two 
brothers, John and Nicholas, are employed in the large 
store controlled by Lord Flowerfield. John is ambitious and 
insensitive, and finds his work congenial ; Nicholas, something 
of a dreamer, dislikes it, and is turned out to face unemploy- 
ment and poverty. John is hooked by the pushing Beryl, 
whose coldness, alas, undermines his efficiency, while Nicholas 
is redeemed and set up by the sympathetic and very amenable 
Phillida. Virtue is rewarded more neatly and liberally than 
usually happens in real life, and big business, in the person 
of John, is nipped in the bud and generally discredited. 
Described thus bluntly, the story may sound not only senti- 
mental but naive, but it has in fact definite merits. It is a 
book with a message, and this message may be read in the 
choice of theme and the way it is treated. What, exactly, 
is the message ? I am not sure that it is inthe main anything 
newer than an injunction to remember that there are other 
values besides commercial ones. When Nicholas was em- 
ployed in the store : 

“it was not so much the store, it was the atmosphere, the hypocrisy 
and self-glorification, the fact that it was the special field whero 
sinister mentalities got uppermost ” 


that disturbed him. He found that ‘“ this commerce puffs 


them all up with self-righteousness,” and when Lord Flower- 
field told him that he ought to show some signs of wanting 
to get ahead, he replied, ‘To get ahead of what?” His 


distrust of “the loud voice and the set phrase” led him 
into a state of loneliness and poverty which is truthfully 
described. 

With his love for Phyllida, ‘‘ the impulse of his life, whic, 
had vanished like water in a dry place, began to reappear,” 
and with his customary thoughtfulness he set about tryj 
to understand and explain his own point of view, and to define 
his attitude to life. He considered himself in some degre 
a victim of ‘ economic repression ” : 

“Our grandfathers imposed an artificial moral virtue 

themselves with disastrous effects ; our fathers impose an artificial 
economic virtue on us . . . false to the true nature of man, , ,” 
Before the united Nicholas and Phillida ‘“ the enterprise in 
sight was the elementary fact of personal living, the sweet 
taste of the apple. ...” So far, so good: but the apple 
proved a trifle intoxicant. To Nicholas, in his “* abandonment 
to the present,” 
“the past and the future were unreal. The immense glory of the 
present descended about him, filling him with laughter and power,” 
Now Mr. Buchanan has an obsession with the present—he has 
even written a book about it—and this obsession makes him 
sentimental, as when he makes his hero declare that ‘to live 
in the present, one must be always clean and fresh, without 
prejudices, without dreams . . . or dead bits of history 
clinging to one.” But it is no good pretending that that 
point where the future is busily engaged in becoming the 
past is a spacious, static country where the perfect life may 
be lived, that we can be always clean and fresh, or can get 
along or be human without dreams and prejudices, or can 
divest ourselves of clinging bits of history. — It is rather in his 
good resolutions and common sense that Nicholas is to be 
respected : 

“We remain non-specialized—human 
specialization is the ability to doubt: Funny how everyone is 
afraid of. doubt . : . They talk as if it were the disaster of our 
time. As a matter of fact, doubt is the great human attainment. 
Listen, who are those who have no doubts? Why, birds and 
insects . . . If everyone suddenly doubted, we’d have a bloodless 
revolution in a day.” 


. .. The secret of non- 


I feel sure that birds and insects have their doubts, but that 
makes scepticism no less comforting. Finally, Nicholas did 
not want to conform to ‘tidy intellectual systems,” or to 
dramatize himself, or to be a defeatist, or to have false 
humility, and morally he had * only one rule: Do not exploit 
anyone.” There speaks the voice, not of his generation, but 
of certain individuals in any generation. 

If A London Story rather unwisely suggests that one cannot 
be a business person and be nice, The Epic Makers rather 
implies that to be a Jew is in itself ludicrous, if not dis- 
reputable—especially if one happens to be a Jew engaged in 
the film industry. Monsieur Paul Morand’s satire on a group 
of enterprising foreigners who made a successful film ‘* based 
on” the Song of Roland and called it La Douce France cannot 
have been easy to translate, for its effectiveness is partly 
dependent on their peculiar French accents. M. Morand 
explains in a prefatory note his intention to “ exhibit as they 
truly are some of the filibusters, naturalized or otherwise, 
who have made their furtive way out of the darkness of their 
Central European or Levantine backwoods to the lights of 
Paris,” and he speaks later of ‘ traffickers in sex-appeal, in 
robot laughter, mass-production tears.” Though he speaks 
of his ‘‘ understatement,” his tone is perhaps a little more 
bitter than it need have been, but the story is a topical one, 
and gives rise to some quite good jokes. 

Mrs. Pearl Buck’s mind and pen work in a manner utterly 
different from that of M. Morand. One could wish, indeed, 
that this overpraised writer had something of his French 
neatness and brevity. She weaves or knits her story in a 
plodding, serious, mannered, pseudo-Biblical style which 
achieves a quaint and to me irritating archaism more often 
than the simple nobility which is no doubt intended. And 
that is a pity, for she has something to say. A House Divided 
is the third volume of a trilogy which began with The Good 
Earth. It deals with the Wang family’s contacts with 
Revolution and Western influences, and in particular with 
Yuan, the son of the Tiger, and his difficulties in keeping his 
balance in an age of transition. 
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 Kitehen fuel cost fixed 


at less than 25/-: quarter 
* 


The Aga was the original stove to incorporate 
in its design an adapted and modernised form 
of the simple principle of heat storage. Today, 
the Aga, with its many new features and 
improvements, is still the leading cooker, of 
its kind in the world. The Aga is so insulated 
that waste of heat is impossible, although the 
kitchen is kept comfortably warm. That is 
why the Aga is the only stove with a guaranteed 
minimum fuel cost. 


TIME SAVING, LABOUR SAVING 


Waste of time and labour in cleaning, fuelling 
and riddling (twice a day only) are cut to the 
minimum. Burning (coke) night and day, the 




































a Aga is always ready for use at any hour—no 
———— : waiting for cooking temperature. Cooking is 
| cool and easy. It is here you will appreciate 
NEW AG A Hi _ the scientific design of the Aga. For no space 
is wasted —there is a natural order of things — 
making it easy to do all the cooking for as many 
as 0 Se cuties tec nnenaliip~beeeel cottons as 16 people without getting flurried. The new 
> is all metal that comes in contact with the Aga has increased cooking capacity with four 
our fire—is now made of high-duty chrome steel ovens—one roasting and baking and two large 
nt, alloy, capable of withstanding temperatures . ts . S . 
und hundreds of degrees higher than cast iron cooking ovens and a special plate- heating 
less can stand. A shorter barrel (see 1) makes oven. Food cooked on the Aga is more 
for faster boiling and for quicker heat to all wholesome and tasty. For the Aga is a solid 
rat Ge costing game, fuel stove and precise in all the cooking 
lid @ And then another unique Aga feature, methods. The Aga 1S trouble-free, absolutely 
to the automatic safety control, does away with safe and foolproof against carelessness, for- 
se what used to be, in some cases, a cause of getfulness —and laziness. You owe it to 
oit trouble in a thermostatically controlled he : ats ; 
ut cooking stove. Briefly, the air supply to the yourself to see the Aga - om Fill baal the 
fire controls the temperature within the Coupon below and send it off today. 
cooker and is governed bya thermostat. If 
ot the ash-pit door was left open, the action of COOKERY ADVISORY DEPARTMENT 
ai the thermostat was sometimes negatived We are now opening a Cookery Advisory Department in 
S- and the fire units subjected to a too high the Showrooms at 20, North Audley Street. Cooks who 
in temperature. wish to learn more about the Aga Cooker and to see it in 
ip : actual use are invited to call. It is possible for Aga 
d @ The Automatic Draught Control (see 2) Heat Ltd. to put owners and prospective purchasers in touch 


allied with the use of high-duty chrome steel 


vt ; z : with cooks who have used the Aga Cooker, on payment of 
alloy for the fire units, does away with this 


a nominal fee. So please make use of the COOKERY 


y possibility. It is a simple device with no ‘ 

d moving parts and cannot go wrong. It AEVISORE DEPARTMENT. 

y positively prevents overheating due to care- Aga Model 42 for Schools, Hotels, Nursing Homes, 
lessness, negligence or even — laziness. etc. Fuel cost £9 a year. 

; This Automatic safety Draught Control is 

r but one of the features that make the Aga ae : F Standard AGA for medium households. Fuel cost 
f Cooker a trouble-free efficient cooker in ‘ £4 a year. 

N the hands of any cook, : } 
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| “oe Trove ret A G A 


( Regd. Trade Mark ) 


CO UPON save HEAT STORAGE 


ToAGA HEAT LTD. ,61, Orchard 
House, Orchard Street, London, 


W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6131 ADDRESS 
= COOKER 


Please send me the free 36- 














book, ll detaiis ad 
ieul canbe ant ote AGA HEAT LIMITED SIJOWROOMS: 
particulars (without obliga- 20, North Audley St., W.1. (Just opposite Selfridge’ s) 





tion ) of your Hire Purchase 
plan. 
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Current Literature 


THE DARING YOUNG MAN ON THE FLYING 
TRAPEZE 
By William Saroyan 


Mr. Saroyan’s book of short stories was one of the most 
resonant successes of the last publishing season in America, 
and judging from assurances on the dust-wrapper of the 
English edition (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) and the confident 
tone of advance-publicity leaflets one gathers that its pub- 
lishers in this country will not be surprised by a similar 
triumph over here. The reason for this is not quite clear. 
Mr. Saroyan has clearly a certain talent, he is as clever as the 
proverbial monkey, he has a fresh sensitivity, he can be 
moderately witty, he is exceptionally haughty and excep- 
tionally disrespectful, and he gives the impression of possessing 
a vivid and unusual personality. But against these by no 
means self-sufficient aids to success must be set that at 
present his work has most of the qualities which serious 
writing has not. He is quite without any sense of verbal 
economy or restraint, his writing is frequently exhibitionistic 
and attitudinizing, and he is a posturer and a_ poseur. 
His publishers say of him that ‘“ disdaining magazine 
conventions, Saroyan takes the shortest possible route, 
a headlong plunge into the life about him.” The first 
phrase of this sentence is undoubtedly true of Mr. 
Saroyan, but ‘ magazine ’’ conventions are by no means 
the only ones to be disdained, and the truth seems rather 
that Mr. Saroyan’s plunge is not into the life about him, 
but into a flood of verbiage issuing from his own disordered 
consciousness. Few of the pieces included in this collection 
are short stories at all. Most of them are loosely written 
personal essays, without any pretence to form and structure ; 
the grossest example is the pretentious and tedious ‘* Myself 
upon the Earth.’’ On other occasions Mr. Saroyan appears 
to be going to start a story, resonantly states his theme, and 
then introduces, not the expected characters but himself, 
about whom he proceeds to digress gustily and interminably. 
There are as well a few clever thumbnail sketches, and some 
ingenious but trivial finger-exercises. One had heard so 
much about Mr. Saroyan that this book is consequently 
the severest disappointment. Despite the failure here, 
however, he is clearly capable of serious work, and the hope 
persists that he will take pains to achieve it. His first 
concern should be to eradicate from his own writing many 
things of which he is so healthily contemptuous in the work 
of others. 

LONDON BY NIGHT 
By Francis Sandwith 

This is an excellent addition to the “ Life in Art and 
Photograph * Series which Messrs. Chatto and Windus are 
publishing at 5s. a volume, and it well maintains the high 
standard set by its three attractive predecessors. In his 
preface the editor deplores the average Londoner's ignorance 
of London, and declares that his primary aim in making this 
collection was to introduce Londoners to their own City. 
The present reviewer’s immediate reaction to looking at 
Mr. Sandwith’s collection was to decide to make an effort 
to go at the first opportunity to examine their originals, so 
that, if his reaction is representative, it seems that Mr. 
Sandwith will succeed in his aim. But whether or not the 
reader is moved to such a course, it will be impossible for 
him not to admire one of the best (if not the best) collections 
of photographs of London that has been made. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1935 

We have received the following works of reference : Debrett's 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage (Dean. 
75s.) and Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, the Privy Council and 
Knightage (Burke's Peerage. £5 5s.),now in the 222nd and 
93rd years of invaluable existence respectively, and as fine 
examples of book-production as they are useful; Kelly’s 
Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes (Kelly’s 
Directories. 40s.), as useful in its own way as Debrett or 
Burke ; The Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s Directories. 
55s.), and the Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentary 
Guide (Kelly's Directories. 7s. 6d.), which provide respec- 
tively a complete directory of the County of London and a 
select directory to the better class residential areas; The 
Official Yearbook of the Church of England (Church Assembly 
and S.P.C.K, 3s. 6d.), which gives a complete survey of the 
work of the Church of England; The Catholic Directory 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.), the official hand- 
book of the Roman Catholic Church in England and Wales ; 
The People’s Yearbook (Co-operative Wholesale Society. 1s.), 
the annual of the co-operative movement ; The Constitutional 
Yearbook (Harrison and Sons. 5s.), a useful storehouse of 
political information ; Whitaker's Almanack (6s.), the most 
compact and comprehensive of reference books; and the 
Daily Mail Year Book (Associated Newspapers. 1s.), which, 
though much smaller in size, provides an amazingly full 
and varied amount of information. 












Motoring 
Comfort and Long Life 


Ir is our pride that the English industry produces , 
car for every taste, every purpose and every puny 
We make the best “baby ” cars in the world and we off, 
the largest selection of them. They cost anything 
between £100 and £250, the first figure giving you, ¢ 
to speak, a bare car, the second a small edition of 4 
luxury machine. There must be about ten firms maki 

these types, and of these there must be a fair proportio, 
who have notably increased their original business yit, 
this special product. I do not believe any manufacturing 
country in the world can really compete with us in thy 
market. It is, if you like, largely a home business, ang, 
comparatively small proportion of these little cay 
are sent abroad, but if ever exchanges and _ tarify 
return to normal conditions and a decent demand exis; 
for the highly efficient light-weight car for work on ma 
roads, England will stand in an enviable position. Sh: 
will have the goods and the experience. 

We have more rivals in the next category, the 12 ty 
14-h.p., but even so I think we offer the world a wide 
variety than anybody else. Here the prices rang 
between £250 and £400, at which you can buy cars of 
nicely graded finish and capabilities. We are not » 
well off in the type of car that sells for between £500 and 
£800, the type that is generally, if not numerically, the 
most popular on the Continent. It is the sort of car 
that used to have tacked on to its description in Fren¢) 
catalogues the words de grand tourisme, a very usefil 
phrase. It meant: “ this is a go-anywhere-car.” It js 
fairly but not outstandingly commodious, not specially 
quiet or even smooth of performance, eminently sturdy 
and reliable. It is built to be driven hard and fast— 
and those who know Continental roads need not be told 
what hard and fast work can be for a native car—and to 
endure for many years. We have one or two makes of 
which this can be said, but for some inexplicable reason 
it is our weak suit in the game and always has been, 
We excel up to 12-h.p. and after, say, 18-h.p.. up to 
£300 and beyond £1,000, but at one or two places in 
between we offer only slight resistance to France, Italy 
or Germany. It is not of great importance, as the type 
is admittedly a special one with an appeal chiefly to 
those who do a lot of Continental touring, but it isa 
“flat spot’? in the curve. There are two or thre 
English cars of the Continental type, but not more. 

Once past the £900 mark we lead again, though it 
would be absurd to say that we alone build the “ best 
cars.” To every nation its- taste and _ idiosyncrasy. 
In point of design, performance and_ general ex 
cellence there is probably very little to choose between 
any of the dozen first makes in the world. — They 
will differ a little in detail, in appearance, in manner, 
but when you come to appraise them carefully you wil 
find that you are getting about the same value for your 
money whichever you buy. Just ‘now, of course, that 
appraisal is not too easy. With the pound worth about 
twelve shillings the other side of the Channel, and the 33} 
per cent. duty, finding a standard of comparison is only 
easy if you begin your appraisal after the cars have been 
delivered in this country. In these conditions we hold 
our own and more in the rich man’s car business. 

I hope that the main points of the foregoing are agreed 
upon. I believe them to be facts. It is for that reason 
that I marvel at the difficulties with which I am faced 
several times a week in my routine correspondence. 
Motorists from various parts of the world write to me 
for advice on the choice of new cars (chiefly English 
ones, as I pointed out last week), and most of them are 
considerate enough to draw up a list from which I am 
to make an ordered selection. It is rarely that I am able 
to say of any one make: “ This meets all your require- 
ments.”” You would have thought that with the immense 
choice and variety of English cars any request could 
have been answered at once. Prices increase by two 0 
three pounds, horse-power by single units, there are 
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pack skis? 


On railway platform and luggage grid the disadvantages 
of most winter holidays are obvious. Where three sat 
on the back seat in June, now jostle a heavily ulstered 
Uncle Joshua and a much be-minked Aunt Sibyl. And 
they are going to catch colds. 

Good-bye, Sir Joshua! Good-bye, Lady Sibyl! For 
we are packing swimming suits, flannels and tennis 
racquets. To you the merry snowballing, the slides on 
the pond and other jolly winter sports. For us, a little 
dip, a little sunbathing, and—a little less expense. Next 
winter, join us at the PALACE, TORQUAY. 





Phone: 
Torguay 227% 
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Why nota Holiday Next Winter in Beautiful 


NEW ZEALAND 


Where it will be Summer. 


Where also the English £1 is worth £1.4.0 as against 

approximately 12/3 in most European holiday resorts ; 

where you will find a 99% British people who regard 

the Motherland with affection and will give you the 
warmest welcome. 


There is no other country of equal size which has 
scenery so varied and beautiful as New Zealand. 
Her SOUNDS are even grander than the Fiords 
of Norway; her LAKES as beautiful as those of 
Italy. Her ALPS compare with those of Switzer- 
land. She has Thermal Wonders unequalled in 
the World. 


There is magnificent trout and salmon fishing, 
and the deep-sea angling for swordfish and mako 


shark is the BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Incomparable red and fallow Deer-Stalking; and 
Moose, Wapiti, Chamois and Thar are plentiful. 


A special representative of the New Zealand 
Government Tourist Department, recently from 
New Zealand, deals with inquiries, and will supply 
itineraries and estimates of costs. 


aA 2 


For full information and booklets, apply to 
The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


or to leading Local Tourist and Shipping Agencies. 
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company on the 
long, lonely rides 
through the bush. 
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Ox: of sheer goodwill this Queensland Clergy- 
man has found the time, in a hard and busy life, to 
send this wonderful “Thank you” to us, as the 
makers of Barneys from 12,000 miles away! 


Making Tobacco is our business and, because it is 
in our nature, we have tried to do it we//, Letters like 
this—they reach us week after week from the corners 
of the Earth--make the job of manufacturing 
Barneys a matter for pride—even joy ... Barneys 
has well been called “ friendliest of all Tobaccos ” ; 
-.. and the band of Barneys “brothers” grows 
and is sti/] growing. Have you tried Barneys ? 


**READY-FILLS’’ ENSURE 
PERFECT PIPE FILLING: 


“*Ready-Fills'’ add 








All Barneys strengths 


something to the joy 
of smoking, add 
something even to 
the goodness of 
cheery, chummy 
Barneys. “Ready- 
Fills’’ burn evenly, 
cleanly and coolly, 
keeping your pipe 
sweet and dry, sav- 
ing waste in bowl 
and pouch. 














are avarlable in 
“*Ready- Fills,” as 
well as in the origi- 
nal packings :— 

Barneys (medium) 
Punchbowle (full) 
Parsons Pleasure 

(m 
“Ready- Fills” in 
Cartons of 12 . 1/2. 
In “EverFresh” Tins 
1/2 the ounce. 








Barneys 


BARNEYS EMPIRE “The best Empire yet” 
... blended with the care and skill which have made the name 
of Barneys famous ... made from the pick of the Empire’s 
Tobaccos; packed so that you get it sweet and fresh... 2 
really good Tobacco, cool, fragrant, satisfying ; and outstand- 
ing value at 10$d. oz. “‘ Ready-Fills ” in Cartons of 12 ... 103d. 





(202) JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (2) 
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half a dozen types of bodywork, yet almost invariably 
am I met with some request that cannot be satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

Generally it is in accommodation, and I take it as a 
healthy sign of better times to come eventually. The 
average sensible man no longer consents to sacrifice 
the most important feature of any car, which is comfort, 
to the least important, which is very high speed or the 
suggestion of it. An extraordinary number of the new 
moderate-priced, moderate-powered cars will do a mile 
«a minute, and a still more astonishing number will do 
ten miles an hour more. To this end bodies are built 
as light and as small as possible. The lightness is very 
desirable, but the smallness is retrogression. It is not 
the makers’ fault but that of a small section of the 
public, those who say, in effect: “ If I cannot actually 
do 75 miles an hour, at least let me look as if I ought to 
be able to.” The result is that instead of making sensible 
use of our ever-increasing engine-efficiency and giving 
it more work to do in the shape of carrying properly 
confortable bodies, we waste it. 

Lately I have had more letters than usual asking for 
advice on the choice of a reasonably roomy car which 
will not be expected to go fast at any time of its life. 
Here is an excerpt: “It must last me at least five 
years, preferably seven. . . . I must be able to take 
a fifth passenger occasionally on the back seat (though 
I would much rather carry him on the front seat, as you 
can in some of the new Americans). I cannot afford 
the expensive makes, nothing over £300. Can I hope to 
be able to “ nurse” it at a maximum of, say, 45 miles 
an hour, with a general running maximum of 35 to 40, 
so that it will last longer ? ” 

That is a question I have often heard discussed among 
new owners, but that has never been put to me by a 
reader. The answer is, of course, self-obvious. If 
your average running speeds are, say, 20, 30 and 40 miles 
an hour, in town and country, instead of 20, 40 and 60 
miles an hour, it is fairly easy to make a rough estimate 
of the increased life you should get out of your car— 
about 30 per cent. That is not mathematically accurate, 
but broadly speaking it should be the answer. Nothing 
is so destructive of everything in a car, from engine to 
door-locks, as speed, but apart from that it is obvious 
that keeping the pace of the car and the speed of the 
engine down must lengthen their lives. The speed of 
a car is governed by the rate at which its engine turns 
over, and the life of the engine is strictly determined 
by the number of revolutions it makes before it falls 
to pieces. If you go slowly you save revolutions, which 
is exactly the same thing as saving years. 

A motor-detesting friend of mine some years ago 
vas bullied by his wife into buying a popular car to 
take him to the nearest golf-links. He hated it passion- 
ately as he hates all inanimate things, but he scrupulously 
observed the maker’s instructions about not excecding 
25 miles an hour for the first 1,000 miles. Still more 
scrupulously, and loathing the car more and more, day 
by day and in every conceivable way, he continued 
to observe a maximum of 25 miles an hour on top, 
12 on second and 6 on first until, in a convulsion of rage, 
he sold it at the end of its fifth year. The man who 
bought it expected to have to spend as much again on 
re-conditioning it. He found it to be in perfect condition, 
just ready to begin a long and useful life. It was probably 
the only car in history that has ever been properly 
run-in. 

It is speed that destroys cars, and that is why a fast 
car that goes on being fast for years without wearing 
out is always an expensive one to buy. 

In my next article I expect to describe the qualities 
of one medium-powered family car and of one rather 
special light Ten, priced at £275 and £140 respectively. 

Joun PRIOLEAU. 

{[Nore.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given as well as the type of body 
vequired. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.—Kv. The Spectator.| 


Finance 
Mote Banking Problems 


Reapers of The Spectator who may desire to len 
the actual facts with regard to the position of the bani, 
in this country and also the relations of the banks yi 
industry will, I think, get a great deal of useful informatig, 
concerning the banking position and the economic positig, 
of the country by a perusal of the speeches which hay, 
been delivered at the annual meetings of the bank 
reports of which have appeared in these columy 
Indeed, while wholly deprecating what I, personally 
regard as unworthy attacks upon the joint stock bani, 
by the extreme Socialists, those attacks have at leag 
given bankers an opportunity to explain in simple languay: 
the functions of the various institutions which they 
represent, and in so doing they have furnished the 
only material which is really useful in repelling any 
attacks made by a political party. 
It is not sufficient. for example, to say simply 
although the statement may be true—that the attach 
simply mean that a political party desires ownershiy 
of the banks by the State so as to obtain control of th 
savings of the people; it has rather to be shown what 
part the banks play under the present system and 
what is their usefulness to the general community, 


Tur First Responsipitity oF THE BANKER, 

Last week I dealt with the speeches delivered at the 
annual meetings of Barclays Bank and the Midlan¢, 
but, before commenting upon some of the main features 
of Mr. Beaumont Pease’s address to shareholders of 
Llovds Bank, I would draw attention to one feature whic) 
has been common to all the addresses delivered so far 
and which I venture to think will be common to the whok 
series. I refer to the emphasis laid by bank chairma 
upon their first responsibility being to the depositor 
for whom they act as trustees. It is a point which it 
should, of course, be unnecessary for bank chairmen to 
labour, but unfortunately it has become necessary 
to insist on the point with considerable frequency. 
After all, a moment’s thought should convince eve 
the man in the street that while it is convenient to 
have a banking account on which cheques can be draw 
for the purpose of discharging bills and other obligations, 
those deposits would not be made if there were not a 
reasonable certainty that the owner could withdraw 
the money at any time that was desired. Every reason 
able person, of course, knows that if the whole country 
were suddenly seized with a panie and required the 
whole of the deposits back from the banks, such demands 
could not be met immediately. Equally, however, our 
banking system and the manner in which it has been 
conducted over a long period of years gives ample 
wssurance that under anything approaching to normal 
conditions any depositor who, because of _ personal 
reasons, wished to secure the whole of his deposits at 
any moment for some special operation could do s0 
without causing the slightest disturbance to the banks. 


And more than that, because of the soundness of 
our banking system, there is even an assurance that 
under the worst possible conditions the whole of the 
deposits could in course of time be met by cach and 
all of the banks. ‘These conditions, however, have 
only been attained, and can only be maintained, by 
the bankers using their funds in such a manner as shall 
ensure this maximum amount of liquidity, or, to use 
more homely language, the maximum of assurance 
that depositors can rely upon getting their money back 
at the shortest possible notice. 

It is an appreciation of this fact which has_ built 
up the huge deposits in our banks, these accumulations 
in themselves being the tangible expression of public 
confidence in the banking system and the manner 
which it is conducted. 


(Continued on page 184.) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





FEATURES OF THE PAST YEAR 





DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SITUATION 


THE HON. RUPERT E. 


BECKETT’S ADDRESS 





Tir Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited was held on Wednesday last, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
EC. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided, 


The Chairman commented on the four major features of the 
banking year, a slight decline in the volume of bank deposits, not 
arrested—apart from the usual seasonal movement—until the 
dosing months of the year ; the absence of any materially increased 
demand for advances; the heavy reduction in the total of bills 
discounted, and the further increase in investments. These features, 
he said, focused a strong light on the present financial and economic 
conditions, 

RESTORATION OF RESERVES. 


Having regard to the almost continuous rise in the prices of 
gilt-edged securities sinco the low level reached in 1931 in conse- 
quence of the financial crisis of the autumn of that year, the 
Directors had felt that the time was opportune to restore to the 
Reserve the £1,820,157 specially allocated in December, 1931, to 
meet the depreciation existing at that time in the value of the 
Bank’s holdings of British Government securities, and the re-transfer 
to the Reserve of that amount was accordingly effected as at 
December 31st last. 

The Profit and Loss Account recorded an increase of just under 
£60,000 over the previous year. ‘The Directors had allocated 
£100,000 to the Premises Account and £200,000 to Officers Pension 
Fund, allocations similar to those of 1932 and 1933. After provision 
for the dividends at the same rates as before, viz., 18 per cent. per 
annum less tax on the partly-paid shares, and 124 per cent. per 
annum less tax on the fully-paid shares, the carry-forward was 
£481,084, showing a slight increase of £20,588. 


Procress OF GREAT Brivrarn. 

The Chairman went on to say: The history of the past year 
demonstrates that, on the whole, the trade of this country has 
made a fair measure of progress, not altogether uniform, but 
sufficient to justify the claim that the worst of the depression has 
been put behind us, and recognizing the real value of the achieve- 
ments of the past year, we have good reason for maintaining con- 
fidence in the year upon which we have lately entered. The sound 
budgetary position of the country remains unimpaired. Although 
it is not possible at the moment to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy the final position which will be reached at the end of the 
financial year, the figures available suggest that the budget will 
show some surplus, though this may be too small to allow of further 
mitigation of the burden of taxation, the alleviation of which in 
April last contributed materially to the restoration of confidence. 

Statistical evidence points convincingly to an improvement in 
British industry and trade during the past twelve months. The 
continued upward trend of the index of industrial production, 
which constitutes one of the best guides to the course of industry, 
is but one of many favourable features. Activity throughout last 
year, as measured by this index, was at levels appreciably higher 
than in 1933, which in turn had a better record than 1932. The 
downward trend in unemployment, which was so marked a feature 
of 1933, continued at a more modest pace during the past twelve 
months. The large figures of unemployment are apt to obscure 
the considerable growth in the numbers actually in work. It is 
not generally recognized for instance that the average level of 
employment in 1934 was approximately the same as in 1929 and 
much higher than in any other year since the War. 


Continuing, the Chairman observed that it was gratifying to 
find the heavy industries leading in the movement towards recovery, 
and he marshalled, by way of confirmation, a series of comparative 
statistics relating to the production of pig-iron, steel and coal. 
Also, the hampering influences affecting the textile trades received 
comment. Building, on the other hand, he said, had reached a 
high level of activity in many parts of the country. The higher 
level of retail sales, stimulated by the return of large numbers of 
workers to wage-earning positions, indicated the widespread 
nature of the revival. 

In British overseas trade, progress was maintained. An increase 
in value of 8§ per cent. was registered in imports and one of 7 per 
cent. in exports. In view of the many obstacles and restrictions 
in the way of international trade, towards the removal of which 





little of real worth had been accomplished, such improvement as 
had been achieved was so much the more worthy of recognition. 
INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: Our position must continue to 
give grave concern, however, while there still remain two million 
unemployed. Amelioration of their lot can come only by way 
of re-engagement in the industrial organism, and however optimistic 
one’s hopes may be for the further expansion of our domestic 
market, this alone will not and cannot be ‘sufficient. The past 
year has shown how inadequate is increased domestic trade, beyond 
a certain point, to effect a really drastic reduction of the formidable 
total of unemployed. We are forced, therefore, to look to our 
export trade, by which the greatness of our country was founded 
and built up, and by which alone can be preserved the structure we 
have reared. 

Export trade postulates commercial contact with other nations, 
and this, like every other contact, demands a harmony of interests 
to secure the maximum results. First must come political harmony, 
and in this sphere, though many difficult problems lie ahead, some 
recent events encourage the hope that these will be approached 
in a better atmosphere and in a more accommodating spirit than 
existed during a part of 1934. In the commercial sphere there 
lies much cause for misgiving. To my mind, no development 
of recent years is more to be regretted than that of economic 
nationalism or self-sufficiency, whose logical end would appear 
to be a world-wide series of closed citadels, with the passage of 
goods from one to another entirely prohibited. The pursuit of 
such a policy means retrogression, not progress. But the pursuit 
goes on. There is no sign of any relaxation of the strangling 
grip of trade restrictions in all their varying forms—tariffs, quotas, 
import licences, and the like. On the contrary, newer forms 
are being introduced. Recent international agreements aimet 
at fostering particular trades, while no doubt favourable to the 
countries and industries immediately concerned, have the effect 
of canalizing trade within new and unaccustomed channels ; 
barter agreements have much the same result, and, incidentally, 
help still further to reduce the volume of commercial bills of 
exchange. Added to all these disabilities theze is the all-important 
one of exchange restrictions, which abound in so many parts of 
the world, and of which there appears no hope of early easement. 

Two OvursTANDING PROBLEMS. 

These formidable obstacles continue to exercise a stranglehold 
upon export trade, The two outstanding needs of the present tim> 
are the establishment of an international monetary standard 
promising some stability and a removal of the artificial barriers 
by which trade is at present obstructed. The two problems are 
interdependent, and which of them should claim first attention 
it is indeed hard to say. Of this 1 am sure: tariffs and the like 
are flexible and are susceptible of downward revision, as. has been 
evidenced in some of the trade agreements reached. They can 
be modified between country and country. Moreover, in large 
part they apply selectively to articles of commerce, and not to 
the whole of them. The fixation of a country’s currency is in these 
respects much more rigid, for it is a basic factor which automatically 
influences the whole. 

So far as our own country is conecrned, it has to be remembered, 
too, that it is the leader of a group of nations, whose interests are 
intimately bound up with sterling, and we therefore bear an en- 
hanced responsibility. The course of the pound sterling is of para- 
mount and world-wide interest. Over the past year it fell steadily 
in terms of the gold franc, from $1.35 in January to 74.98 in Decen:- 
ber, and present circumstances suggest that while there may be 
temporary pauses the gradual downward movement is not likel 
yet to be definitely arrested. Since our internal trade is increasing 
at a faster rate than our export trade, the gap between visibl> 
imports and exports, which amounted to £258 millions in 1933 and 
widened to £285 millions in 1934, is likely to expand still further. 
How far our “ invisible” exports will go to rectify this position is 
problematical, but there may well prove to be a part of the gap 
unbridged, 

Under such conditions as these, and having regard to the uneer- 
tainties attaching to other principal currencies, to attempt to 
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stabilize now would appear to me to be dropping our currency 
anchor on shifting sands, only to have it swept away again. With 
one group of countries clinging rigidly to the gold standard, another 
directly or indirectly knit to sterling, and still other important 
countries following independent courses, there seems no alternative 
for us but to pursue a policy which for the time being appears to 
suit our own interests best. Desirable as I consider it for this 
country, and indeed for all the major countries, to return to a gold 
standard, in order to introduce some measure of stability into world 
trade, embarrassed by a multitude of instabilities, the time and 
cireumstances do not seem ripe for any such step at present. 


1 have mentioned the subject of our trade balance. It is worth 
while to realize how different is our present situation in this respect 
trom the pre-War position. In 1931, according to the calculations 
of the Board of Trade, which, of Course, take into account both visible 
and invisible items, we were as much as £104 millions on the wrong 
side; 1932 marked an improvement to £56 millions, and 1933 to 
only £4 millions, but last year appears likely to show a larger deficit. 
Before the War a net annual surplus of about £200 millions was 
available for investment abroad. Here again, then, is cloquent 
testimony of the changed economic situation. 


A Ferme Poricy. 


A truth to be emphasised today is that the world is an economic 
unit, complete and indivisible. Must there not come a time when 
all nations will realize that attempts at isolation and self-sufticiency 
are vain, serving only to accentuate their present difficulties and to 
prejudice the ultimate welfare of their peoples? Yet there are 
those in these islands, who, disregarding the overwhelming evidence 
of the essential interdependence of nations, advocate a policy of 
isolation. This seems to me a futile aspiration for a worldwide 
empire like ours, with frontiers conterminous to other countries in 
almost every portion of the globe. 

The call in this country for isolation, self-suficiency—eall it what 
you will—is but an echo of a development which has spread like a 
virulent ¢ isease throughout the world. Whether from dictates of 
fear, to gratify a desire for prestige, or to secure a more balanced 
economy, almost every country has aimed at the elimination of 
unports of goods which can possibly be produced domestically. 

It is inevitable that in times of depression innumerable remedies 
will be suggested, some of a far-reaching character, others 
ndimittedly to be regarded merely as palliatives. Many of the 
ideas put forward are admirable in themselves, but what their 
protagonists do not always realise is that we are powerless, inde- 
pendently of the rest of the world, to win our way back to real and 
fasting prosperity. The ills from which the world is suffering 
today are too deep-seated to be susceptible of relief through local 
treatment. There is a danger that, in a period of seeming recovery, 
we may attribute to temporary makeshift policies a virtue and 
quality of permanence which does not and cannot attach to them, 
und that the consequent dissipation of effort may impair our 
strength without advancing our purpose. 

The present must be, by reason of world conditions, largely a 
period of marking time in the international sphere, until the un- 
wisdom of the developments I have described has been proved by 
events. Meanwhile, let us continue to do whatever hes within 
our power to foster the enlargement of our trade, conserving our 
energy fer a wnited attack upon the fundamental difficulties when 
circumstances become more propitious. This should mean a 
consolidation of our present advance, and hold out the promise 
of further progress in the future. 

DEFENCE OF THE BANks. 

In conclusion, T wish to refer to the attacks that have been made 
and continue to be made upon the British banking system, a subject 
of vital importance to bank depositors and shareholders alike. 
‘These attacks, whether well or ill informed, usually have their 
origin in a political creed which demands the climination of the 
present proprietors and the placing of the banks under State 
control. The change is advocated, not after any event or series of 
events which has demonstrated that the banks have proved un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in them—far from it. 1 claim that 
the banks of this country have surmounted the difliculties and 
complexities of recent years with enhanced prestige, and certainly 
with a record superior to that of any other group of banks in any 
country of the world. 


Is this the time, then, seriously to propose that the control of 
the banks should be taken out of the hands of those who have 
proved themselves and placed under the direction of a State depart - 
ment, and the savings of the millions of bank depositors made the 
basis of socialistic experiment ; or to suggest that the advantage 
enjoyed by the public through the active competition between the 
banks adequately to serve their needs should be sacrificed under the 
dead band of a bureaucracy ? The danger is a real one, but you 
may be assured that our first concern will ever be to safeguard 
the interests of our depositors and the rights of our shareholders. 
Jn so doing, we shall also be serving the wider interests of the 
whole community, to which the banks of this country have made no 
mean contribution in the past. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and other 
business transacted. 
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Lloyds Bank Meeting 


VaRYING CHARACTER OF PRorits. 

The truths concerning banking principles and also 
the replies which have been given by the banks to the 
anti-bank agitation on the part of the Socialist extremists 
have been dealt -with in varied fashion by the different 
bank chairmen, ‘but in all instances it is evident that 
the main object of the speaker has been to present 
facts in a light easily to be comprehended not merely 
by business men and financiers, but by those less ep. 
lightened in the principles of finance. 

Thus, Mr. Beaumont Pease, at the meeting last week 
of Lloyds Bank, was at pains to explain the varying 
influences affecting bankers’ profits. During last. year, 
for example, the net profits of Lloyds showed an 
increase of over £200,000, a circumstance mainly 
due to the conservatism of previous years in the matter 
of dividend allocations and probably also to the apprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged securities and to the freedom from 
bad debts owing to the healthy character, so far, of the 
trade revival. Ordinarily, of course, bankers earn a 
good deal of their profits on overdrafts, short money 
and discount on bills, but Mr. Pease pointed out that 
in one year earnings of that character represented over 
67 per cent. of total earnings, whereas in another year 
it was only 54 per cent. Again, there have been years 
in which the depreciation of investments has called 
for provision of over 18 per cent. of earnings, while in 
other years the sale of investments, quite apart from 
the appreciation in value of unsold investments, has 
vielded a surplus available technically to be brought 
into profit, or added to reserve, equal to over 16 per 
cent. of the bank’s earnings. How greatly the business 
of banking has been affected during recent years by 
the falling off in earnings from normal banking opera- 
tions, causing the banks to be driven into investments, 
may be gathered from the fact that, as stated by Mr. 
Pease, the investments of all the clearing banks for 
last December represented 30.2 per cent. of their deposits 
as compared with only 15.2 per cent. in 1929. 

No “ Ipir.” 

There is a good deal of loose talk at the present time 
about the amount of ‘“ idle money ” lying in the banks, 
and upon this subject the chairman of Lloyds Bank 
made some very common-sense remarks. He explained 
that the only really “idle money ” in the banks was 
that represented by the actual holding of cash, and 
this, of course, has had to advance in proportion to the 
rise in deposits, otherwise the liquidity of the bank’s 
position could not have been maintained. Needless 
to say, however, the banks are the last to desire the 
continuance of such accumulations, upon which they 
earn no interest whatever. But, apart from these cash 
holdings, it is quite incorrect to describe the resources 
of which the banks are custodians as being “ idle.” 
The whole of depositors’ money, apart from that amount 
held in cash, is, said Mr. Pease, ‘* utilized in some way 
cither more or less directly for the benefit of trade.” 
It is the unfounded charge with regard to ‘* idle money ” 
in the hands of the banks which, presumably, is respon- 
sible for the absurd cry which is sometimes heard in 
the anti-bank campaign, “How long are the people 
of this country to be divorced from the £2,000 millions 
deposits in the hands of the banks?” It is, said Mr. 
Beaumont Pease, “ precisely in order to be sure that 
the rightful owners shall not be divorced from their 
two thousand millions that bankers in this country 
—I repeat in this country, and I might add in this 
Empire—have kept their resources in a_ sufliciently 
liquid state to ensure their ability to pay their obliga- 
tions when demanded. If the control over their funds 
were put into the hands of some of those who wish to 
use it in order to enable them to finance their own 
particular projects, depositors might legitimatcly come 

(Continued on page 185.) 
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: to the conclusion that then indeed they had been divorced 
from their two thousand million pounds.” 


DeposiITORS AND STATE CONTROL. 

A further interesting point made by Mr. Pease with 
regard to the State control of the joint stock banks 
was concerned with the probable number of depositors 
affected. Lloyds Bank has the huge total of Deposits 
of about £372,000,000, but it appears that the average 
holding for each individual is no more than £170. On 
this. basis, said Mr. Pease, the total amount of deposits 
in the joint stock banks of England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, if divided by £170, would represent 
something like 14,000,000 depositors, so that, even 
after allowing for some overlapping, there must be 
many million owners of these deposits, most of whom 
have votes, and he added : ‘ If and when the time comes, 
do you suppose they will cast their votes in favour of 
the proposed change in the status of the banks?” 
Additional point was made to this remark by the fact 
that Mr. Beaumont Pease has just recently returned 
from a visit to Australia, where it will be remembered 
that a decisive vote was cast at the recent General 
Election against those who desired that the banks of 
Australia should be nationalized. 

PosiITtION OF THE BANK oF ENGLAND. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that, in his recent speech 
at Bangor, Mr. Lloyd George, while opposing any State 
control of the joint stock banks, expressed himself as 
not unfavourable to some kind of nationalization of the 
Bank of England. Needless to say, the Chairman of 
Lloyds Bank perceived quite as much danger in any 
such nationalization as in immediate State control of 
the banks themselves, and, in support of his view, he 
quoted the following from the famous Macmillan 
Report : 

“It is not necessary in this country, as it was in the United 
States before the War, to create a new organ for the centralized 
control of the monetary system. For we have in the Bank of 
England an excellent instrument for the purpose; independent 
of political influences, yet functioning solely in the public interest ; 
with long traditions and experience and clothed with vast prestige, 
yet not distrustful (as we have learnt in evidence) of evolutionary 
change or hesitant of new responsibilities; entrenched in the 
centre of the struggle for profit and with access to the arcana 
of the market, yet itself aloof and untinged by the motives of 
private gain.” 

A CoMMON-SENSE VIEW. 

Finally, I cannot forbear from quoting some of Mr. 
Pease’s practical remarks with regard to present-day 
depression in international trade. “*‘ My business,” he 
said, ‘‘ is in practical everyday affairs, and every day I 
see in my daily work obvious reasons for our poor 
condition. Why cannot we pay our debts to America ? 
Because she will not take our goods in payment. Why 
was Australia unable to send her barley to Belgium ? 
Because she refused to accept Belgian glass. Why 
could not we sell our coal to Italy, and why were thousands 
of our miners idle in consequence ? Because we would 
not buy Italian marble. Why cannot Manchester sell 
her goods to South America? Because exchange re- 
strictions in that country prevent the dispatch of the 
purchase price. I could multiply such _ instances 
indefinitely. If our well-being depends on trade, and if 
trade is the exchange of goods between man and man 
and between nation and nation, these obvious obstacles 
must be removed if trade is again to flow freely. Surely 
it is not necessary to look for ‘some great thing’ or to 
babble of the distant virtues of Abanas and Pharpars 
in the form of experiments with currency, or the 
nationalization of banks, when some cure at any rate for 
the world’s economic leprosy is so obviously at our 
doors,” 

At the same time, the Chairman of Lloyds Bank 
recognized that we have done much in this country to 
combat the evil of extreme nationalism, and, as 
he believes, have helped to open the eyes of the 
world to the faet that excessive nationalism is an enemy 
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I N THESE post-war years 
Fstate Duty has become more productive 
to the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


‘Te necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 
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those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


MR. H. L. M. TRITTON’S REVIEW 


THE ninth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held on January 24th at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton (the chairman) commenced 
by expressing deep sorrow at the death of Mr. Frederick Craufurd 
Goodenough, the late chairman, the founder of the bank, who, 
he said, had been recognized not only as a man of wide vision, 
but also as a sound and practical banker. During the eight years 
of the bank’s existence in its present form Mr. Goodenough had 
well and truly laid the foundations upon which an ever-increasing 
business had been built up. 

The meeting then stood in silence as a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Goodenough. 

The chairman, proceeding, referred first with regret to the 
deaths of Lord Buxton and of Mr. G. H. Tritton, his (the chairman’s) 
son, and also to the various appointments which had been made 
to the boards at home and abroad and to the personnel of the 
bank, and to the visits to and from abroad which various directors 
had made during the year. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Dealing with the balance sheet, he said: The total has further 
increased to £94,674,004, an advance of over £9,000,C00 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The first balance sheet of the 
bank, as at present constituted, compiled at September 30th, 
1926, showed a total of £62,000,000. On the liabilities side, the 
current, deposit, and other accounts amount to £82,865,855, which 
compares with £74,521,924 for the previous year, an increase of 
approximately £8,000,000. 

Notes in circulation show little change, and I may mention, 
by way of information, that the bank issues its own notes in 
Southern Rhodesia and South-West Africa, and also in the West 
Indies and British Guiana, as its predecessor, the Colonial Bank, 
did for nearly 100 years. Acceptances, &c., at £4,311,671, are 
greater by approximately £970,000. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, the item cash in hand 
and with bankers, and gold bullion, now standing at £16,958,336, 
shows a further increase, while money at call and short notice, 
amounting to £3,373,812, is twice as high as last year, chiefly 
because of certain special short time deposits in our hands at the 
end of the financial year. 

The item, bills discounted, is higher by nearly £3,000,000, at 
£13,764,505. On the other hand, our investments, the bulk of 
which consist of short dated gilt-edged securities, show a small 
reduction of over £1,000,000 to £25,778,118. The proceeds of the 
reduction in investments were used to meet partly the requirements 
of our customers for additional accommodation, our advances in- 
creasing during the year by nearly £5,000,000 to £26,740,295. This 
expansion occurred principally in South Africa and Egypt. 

The bank premises account, which stands at £2,530,951, is higher 
by about £48,000 than last year. During the twelve months con- 
siderable sums have been added to this account, due to the acquisi- 
tion of certain important sites—particularly in Pretoria and Bloem- 
fontein—and to the completion of payment for the Cape Town build- 
ing, as well as to the erection of new premises elsewhere. On the 
other hand, we have realized several properties, and have utilized 
certain reserves no longer required for their original purpose to 
reduce the bank premises account. 


Prorit and Loss Account. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1934, amounts 
to £409,827, to which has to be added £216,476 brought forward, 
making a total of £626,303 to be dealt with. The net profit shows 
an increase compared with a year ago, principally owing to the 
greater demand for advances, and this increase, together with a 
satisfactory experience in regard to bad and doubtful debts, has 
enabled the directors to make a transfer of £100,000 to the published 
reserve fund, raising that fund to £1,750,000. In the two previous 
years £100,000 has, on each occasion, been allocated to contingencies 
account; this year the directors have been able, in addition to making 
this transfer to the published reserve fund, to recommend to the 
shareholders a small increase in the final dividend on the ‘ A” and 
* B” shares. 

A sum of £75,000 has been provided for income-tax, &c., as 
against £50,000 last vear. Interim dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on the Cumulative Preference shares and 4} per cent. 
per annum on the “A” and ‘“ B” shares were paid in July last. 
The board now recommends the payment of final dividends at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Prererence 
shares, and at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum on the “ A” and 
*“B” shares. The dividend for the year, therefore, on the ‘ A” 
and *‘ B” shares is at the rate of 5 per cent., which is } per cent. 
more than for last year. There remains a balance of £216,816 to 
be carried forward. 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
andl accounts, 
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to peace, both political and economic. And, indeed, ; 
is not until there has been a general recognition of this 
truth that we shall be well on the way to that measy, 
of international co-operation without which there cay 
be no great revival in international trade. 


Westminster Bank Meeting 


Economic NATIONALISM. 

I find myself very much in sympathy with wh 
I regard as the outstanding point in the able addr 
delivered to shareholders of the Westminster Bank by 
the Chairman, the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett. Afty 
making the fullest acknowledgement of the improvement 
established in our domestic trade during the past yeg 
and by no means forgetting the extent to which tha 
improvement extended to the heavy industries, ang 
during the closing months of the vear had even occa. 
sioned some improvement in the figures of our export 
trade, Mr. Beckett nevertheless maintained that until 
the figures of our trade balance are very different from 
what they are today, and until the figures of unemploy. 
ment have been further decreased, our position is one 
which must continue to give grave concern. The 
past year, said Mr. Beckett, “ has shown how inadequate 
is increased domestic trade beyond a certain point to 
effect a really drastic reduction of the formidable total 
of unemployed.” How different is the position of our 
present trade balance compared with the pre-War days 
was well brought out by Mr. Beckett in the figures 
which he presented. Taking into account, as far as 
may be possible, both visible and invisible items of 
trade, our adverse balance in 1931 was over £100,000,009, 
In 1932 there was an improvement to £56,000,000 and 
in 1933 to only £4,000,000, but it seems probable that 
1934 will again show a larger deficit. Before the War, 
however, there was at least a net annual balance in our 


favour of about £200,000,000 which was available for 


investment abroad. 
Causes oF Restricted TRADE. 

Moreover, the cause of this contraction of international 
or world trade constitutes in itself an evil which, so 
far, has proved to be progressive in character. “To 
my mind,” said the Chairman of the Westminster Bank, 
*“no development of recent years is more to be regretted 
than that of economic nationalism or self-sufficiency, 
whose logical end would appear to be a_ world-wide 
series of closed citadels, with the passage of goods from 
one to another entirely prohibited. The pursuit of 
such a policy means retrogression, not progress.” In 
this sentence Mr. Beckett admirably summed up the 
position as regards the malady which is preventing a 
recovery in international trade. Chaotic exchanges, 
of course, play their part, but even this chaos in the 
exchanges seems to be wilfully intensified at times by 
this and that nation desiring a depreciated exchange 
to stimulate exports. Unquestionably, the outstanding 
needs of the moment are the establishment of an inter- 
national monetary standard, with some promise of 
stability, and a gradual removal of the artificial barriers 
at present obstructing trade. 


Briratn’s DEPARTURE FROM GOLD. 

For this chaos in the exchanges Great Britain has little 
to bear in the way of moral responsibility, It is true that 
our departure from gold in 1931 came as a blow to 
many countries and increased the disturbance of the 
world’s exchanges, but it is equally true that we were 
literally forced off the gold standard by external influences 
beyond our power of control. Chief among those in- 
fluences was the refusal of the United States to acknow- 
ledge her responsibility as a great creditor country 
and to accept from her debtors payment in goods and 
services. She not only insisted on gold payments, 
but when such payments were made the gold was not 

(Continued on page 188.) 
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MAINTENANCE OF DIVIDENDS 





FALLACIES AND DANGERS OF NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 





MR. J. BEAUMONT 


PEASE’S ADDRESS 





Tar seventy-seventh ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was hold on January 25th at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank), who presided, 
said that their current deposit and other accounts standing at 
£372,140,172 represented an increase of seven and a half millions 
over the corresponding figures of last year. Their acceptances 
showed a small but weleome increase, and that also applied to 
the items endorsements, guarantees, &c. Their profit and loss 
figures came out at £1,651,505, and represented an increase over 
Jast year of £212,000. Shareholders would note with satisfaction 
that they were reaping the benefit of their conservative action in 
reducing their dividend in recent years. From the profits they 
had deducted £250,000, which they had placed to contingencies 
account, and they recommended the payment of dividends at 
the same rates as last year, leaving to be carried forward to next 
year a somewhat larger figure than that brought in. 

It may not perhaps be out of place to draw the attention of 
shareholders to the fact that banking, perhaps more than most 
businesses, is affected by the principle colloquially known as “ the 
swings and roundabouts.” What we lose on any one particular 
item forming part of our profit and loss account in a given year, 
we are apt to gain in some other items, and thus the final figure 
may show no very substantial difference, even though there may be 
considerable differences in the individual items, and what appears 
anormal figure in one year may seem quite unusual when compared 
at an interval of several years with the corresponding item. To 
show these differences year after year by a highly detailed analysis 
of our profit and loss account would be impracticable and make 
impossible any concise and clear statement. But I have been in- 
terested in looking through the detailed statements of previous 
years, and I see that our interest on overdrafts and short money 
and discount on bills, 7.e., our purely banking business, has repre- 
sented in one year over 67 per cent. of our total earnings, whereas 
in another year it was only 54 per cent. 

I might illustrate my point further by referring to the wide range 
in the market value of gilt-edged securities which we have experi- 
enced in the post-War period. 

There have been years in which the depreciation of our invest- 
ments has called for the provision, either from profits or from 
reserves, of an amount equal to 18.9 per cent. of our earnings, whilst 
in other years the sale of investments, quite apart from any appre- 
ciation in the valuo of unsold investments, has yielded a surplus 
available technically to be brought into profit, or added to reserve 
equal to 16.7 per cent. of our earnings. 

We have considered that in the year which we are discussing 
profits of this kind should not be used for the purpose of dividends 
in view of the high level of gilt-edged stocks. Bad debts again 
may in one year cat heavily into our profit and loss figure, in 
another they may even be a source of income through unexpected 
recoveries. Similarly, it is not always easy to decide whether any 
item in a particular year is likely to be of a recurring nature, and 
therefore to be legitimately included in our profit and loss, or 
whether, on the other hand, it would be wiser to consider it as 
exceptionable and more suitable to be conservatively placed to 
reserve for contingencies in a less favourable year. 

For many years prior to 1930 there was practically no change in 
the dividends declared by any of the big banks in this country. 
Yet within that period of stable dividends, stretching back into the 
War period, there were wide fluctuations in the earning power of 
the Banks’ assets and their profits from other sources. 

The chairman proceeded: There is a great deal of loose talk 
about “idle money in the hands of the banks.” “ Bankers’ 
resources,” &c., as if their funds were their own property and 
were being improperly or inadequately used. The resources in 
their hands, with the exception of their capital, are the result 
entirely of the deposits left in their safe keeping by the public, 
and their first duty is to see that these deposits are so employed 
that there can be no difficulty in refunding them to the rightful 
owners, i.e., their depositors, when called upon to do so. 


INVESTMENTS. 


I had some of these facts in mind when I stated last year that 
our business had recently shown a tendeney to depart from a 
purely banking business and to take on more of the nature of an 
investment business. This tendency appears to be general, the 
investments of all the clearing banks for the month of December 
representing 30.2 per cent. of their deposits, whereas in 1929 
they were only 15.2 per cent. 

Our own figures for this year, and also those of other banks, show 
a slight tendency to more normal proportions, and as I have already 
pointed out, advances and commercial bills and acceptances havo 
slightly increased for the first time for some years. i trust that this 





process may continue and prove a much hoped for beginning of a 
greater activity in trade and an increased demand for financial 
accommodation. It has been disappointing, but not to my mind 
altogether unexpected, to find that during a long period of cheap 
rates the abundant supplies of money have not found their way 
into trade, but have perforce been driven into investment for want 
of better employment. The same phenomenon has been apparent 
in other countries, and was particularly noticeable in America in 
1929 immediately preceding the great fall in Stock Exchange values 
in the autumn of that year. 

It is interesting in this connexion to recall the views given to a 
Committee in the Senate of the U.S.A. in 1933 by an American 
banker, when discussing the desirability of cheap money and 
extended credit. He then stated: ‘‘ The gigantic and unpre- 
cedented expansion of commercial bank credit in the United 
States from the middle of 1922 to early in 1928 amounted to 14} 
billion dollars in loans and investments, and an expansion of 
134 billion dollars in deposits. This vast expansion in this period 
of 1922 to 1928 was not needed by commerce and was not used by 
commerce, but went into various forms of investments,” whieh 
he enumerated. All these and similar facts make it clear to my 
mind that cheap money and extended credit are not in themselves 
cures for bad trade, for as long as the prospects are unfavourable 
commerce will not take advantage of them. I do not, of course, 
suggest that the dangerous features of the American situation in 
1929 are present with us today, but it is nevertheless very necessary 
for bankers to inspect their investment ledger with a discriminating 
eye when the total is swollen to unusual figures at high prices owing 
to the lack of demand on the part of trade. 


NATURE OF DEPoOsITs. 


This simple fact has been wilfully or ignorantly made obscure 
by laying an altogether misleading exaggeration on the maxim 
“every loan creates a deposit,” and from that maxim, which is 
only partially true, drawing the conclusion that at any time, if a 
banker is short of money or if trade requires more help than he 
can give, it is in his power by making a loan “ out of the air” and 
thus creating a new deposit, to meet the demand. No one would 
talk like this if he had had any practical experience of banking, 
or if he had ever started a bank, as my father did in the middle of 
last century. Let us picture for a moment the exact procedure. 
Having established himself in premises with the help of the capital 
he put up, and supplied with the minimum requirements of cash 
in the till for daily outgoings, and fortified by some further 
investment of capital in gilt-edged securities, he sits down and 
waits for customers. If the first customer happens to be one 
seeking an advance, and if all the embryo bankers’ resources are 
employed as stated above, he has no means at his disposal for 
granting the accommodation required, and the maxim that every 
loan produces a deposit will be of very little help or consolation 
to him. If, on the other hand, the first customer is a depositor, 
the banker retains in cash 10 per cent. of the amount received, 
ready to meet any likely calls for repayment, and then has a 
balance of 90 per cent. available for loans if he is prepared to use 
the whole of the balance for this purpose. 

To go a step further, if his borrowing customer can assure the 
banker that he is paying the proceeds of the loan to a man who will 
re-deposit the amount with the same banker, the latter will be in a 
position to continue the process of making further loans to the extent 
of a possible 90 per cent. of the deposit. This simple illustration is 
sufficient to show the limitation in actual working of the truth of the 
maxim that every loan creates a deposit, and demonstrates the 
undeniable fact, if such proof were required, that a banker is no more 
able than anyone else to create something out of nothing, and that 
the stock-in-trade with which he works is in very truth the deposits 
of his customers. It shows how empty is the cry produced out of 
ignorance, or for the purpose of creating -rojudice amongst those 
equally ignorant. ‘* How long are the people of this country to be 
divorced from the £2.000 millions deposits in the hands of the banks.” 

It is precisely in order to be sure that the rightful owners shall not 
be divorced from their two thousand millions that bankers in this 
country—I repeat in this country, and I might add in this Empire— 
have kept their resources in a sufficiently liquid state to ensure their 
ability to pay their obligations when demanded. If the control over 
their funds were put into the hands of some of those who wish to use 
it in order to enable them to finance their own particular projects, 
depositors might legitimately come to the conclusion that then 
indeed they had been divorced from their two thousand million 
pounds. 

Kighteen months ago I worked out an analysis of the deposits of 
our bank. I divided them into the following categories: (1) 
* Trade ’’—which term includes manufacturing, wholesale and retail 

(Continued on page 188.) 
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businesses, public utility undertakings, agriculture and other indus- 
tries. (2) An omnibus title of ‘“‘ Personal and Professional.” (3) 
* Finance,” which includes banking, insurance, trust companies and 
other financial institutions, and all foreign balances. (4) ‘* Govern- 
ment and other public municipal and local authorities.” In 1931 
1 found that 25.6 per cent. of our deposits came under the heading of 
* Trade”; 61.8 per cent. under “ Personal and Professional ”’ ; 
8.8 per cent. under “ Finance” ; and 3.8 per cent. under “ Govern- 
ment, &e.’’ In the balance-sheet which we are now discussing, at 
the end of December, 1934, the proportion under ** Trade ”’ has risen 
to 27.7 per cent.; ‘* Personal and Professional ”’ has fallen to 59.7 
per cent.; ‘ Finance” to 8.1 per cent.; and ‘* Government, &c.” 
has risen to 4.5 per cent. 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS. 


These are the actual facts, and the above classification represents 
in broad outline the actual owners of the deposits in our hands. 
Is it likely that they would willingly see their property put at the 
mercy of the whims of any political party by the nationalization of 
the banks ? And yet that is what is scriously threatened. The 
total amount of deposits in the Joint Stock Banks of England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, if divided by £170, which is the 
average holding in the case of our bank, represents 14,000,000 
depositors, and, even after allowing for some overlapping, there 
must be many million owners of these deposits, most of whom have 
votes. If and when the time comes do you suppose they will cast 
their votes in favour of the proposed change in the status of the 
banks ? What has recently happened in Australia suggests an 
answer to this question. 


AUSTRALIA’S EXAMPLE. 


In Australia I found it was freely admitted, not only by the 
general public, but by Labour politicians themselves, that the 
threat against the banks had proved a very bad political cry. It 
antagonized all industrialists, who saw in the proposed national- 
ization of the banks a preliminary and acknowledged step towards 
the nationalization of their own businesses. It alarmed all 
depositors, who preferred the well-tried trusteeship of their funds 
by the banks to the Coubtful safety of their custody by a political 
party whose conduct of finance had been open to criticism in other 
directions, and they were further alarmed by the recent difficulties 
of the State-owned New South Wales Savings Bank. It turned 
every employee of the banks, in anxiety as to his future employ- 
ment, into a voluntary propagandist against the proposal, and it 
brought forth a very thorough and well-organized counter pro- 
gramme of education and propaganda assisted by all classes who 
realized the dangers of the proposals. The object of this movement 
was to meet the attack by letting the people understand what was 
involved, so that they might be enlightened as to the true nature of 
banking and have explained to them the possibilities and limitations 
of its functions, in order that they could judge for themselves the 
real value of the criticisms brought against the existing machinery. 
The result we know was the definite failure at the polls of this 
attempt to obtain possession of the banking business, 

I have not time at this meeting to go into all the fallacies and 
dangers involved in the proposal to nationalize industry and the 
banks, but I have no doubt you would warmly welcome any 
steps which we may think it advisable to take in defence of your 
business, and for the better education of public opinion as to the 
danger of the Socialist schemes for the nationalization of industry, 
and more particularly as to what banks are, what they can and ought 
to do, and what is outside their functions and capabilities. 

DesIrE TO Assist TRADE. 

IT do not wish to be purely negative in my observations. We 
do make mistakes, I know, and if we can be shown how to avoid 
them, or how to improve our methods, we shall be the first to 
welcome any information of the kind. If we could be shown, for 
instance, any certain way of avoiding bad debts it would be of 
great advantage to us; if we could be told of any method by 
which we could be of greater assistance to trade we would gladly 
learn the way. We thrive by good trade, and if we can do any- 
thing to promote it we shall be the first to benefit. But merely 
to be told that we have it in our power to restore prosperity to 
the country, but that either through stupidity or pigheadedness 
we refuse to do so, does not sound very convincing and would 
appear to be an insincere attempt to play on the ignorance of 
the public, who do not know what the possibilities and limitations 
of banking procedure are, and to take advantage of the fact that 
they are not unnaturally on the look-out for some scapegoat on 
which to lay the blame for the present anomalies of want in the 
midst of plenty, the desire to work and the lack of employment, the 
possibilities of vast supply and the continued shrinkage of effective 
demand. 

This country has made considerable progress on the way to 
recovery without any spectacular measures. We have shown a 
spirit of give and take ; we have made a number of trade treaties 
with nearly a score of nations, and even our adoption of some 
measures of Protection, illogical as it might seem, have, I believe, 
helped to open the eyes of the world to the fact that excessive 
nationalism is an enemy to peace both political and economic. 
Peace in both these spheres is what to my mind the world so 
greatly needs. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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allowed to function in the ordinary manner. It wa, 
panicky withdrawals of gold from this country which 
forced us finally to abandon the free gold marke 
but we did not do so until we had given an carne 
of our desire to keep faith by raising—at great cost— 
huge credits in the United States and France. Indeed 
we did not actually depart from gold until our supplies 
of the metal had reached a point which left us with 
little more than sufficient to discharge those dolla 
and frane credits which we had borrowed in our endeayoy 
to prevent a departure from gold. 


RETURNING TO GOLD. 


Far different, however, was the action of the United 
States, which made its departure from gold at a moment 
when the country was overflowing with stores of the 
metal, and when the action was taken simply on grounds 
of expediency to meet a situation in the States which 
need never have arisen but for the great orgy of specu. 
lation. In the intervening years President Roosevelt 
has pursued a monetary and currency policy the end 
of which no one can see, but which up to the present 
has had the effect of intensifying the chaos in the 
exchanges and has seriously harassed the gold bloc 
countries. Bearing all these circumstances in mind, 
together with our adverse trade balance and our altered 
economic position since the War, I am glad to note 
that while the Chairman of the Westminster Bank 
fully realizes the importance of a return by the United 
States to an international gold standard, he considers 
that, “under conditions such as those now prevailing, 
and having regard to the uncertainties attaching to 
other principal currencies, to attempt to stabilize now 
would appear to me to be dropping our currency anchor 
on shifting sands, only to have it swept away again,” 
and he added : 

“With one group of countries clinging rigidly to the gold 
standard, another directly or indirectly knit to sterling, and still 
other important countries following independent courses, there 
seems no alternative for us but to pursue a policy which for the 
time being appears to suit our own interests best. Desirable 
as I consider it for this country, and indeed for all the major 
countries, to return to a gold standard, in order to introduce some 
measure of stability into world trade, embarrassed by a multitude 
of instabilities, the time and circumstances do not seem ripe for 
any such step at present.” 

Not only is there need for caution in this matter of 
any premature return on the part of this country to 
the gold standard, but Mr. Beckett has a very clear 
perception of what is a fundamental fact, namely, 
that it would be difficult to arrange for any return to cn 
international gold standard until a greater equilibrium 
of trade balances has been reached, and this can only 
be accomplished by freeing international trade from 
some of the restrictions which exist today. ‘The world, 
as I see it,”’ said Mr. Beckett, “is moving towards economic 
partitionment, whereas its aim should be economic 
unity. The full benefit of natural resources and of 
man’s inventiveness cannot be reaped unless and until 
every constituent of the commonwealth of nations is 
performing that particular job for which geographical 
or human characteristics have best fitted it.” 

Only at the end of his speech did the Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank make any allusion to the attacks 
which are being made upon the British banking system. 
These attacks he described as usually having their 
origin in some political creed demanding the elimination 
of present proprietors and the placing of banks under 
State control. It is strange, however, as Mr. Beckett 
pointed out, that this change should be advocated 
not after any event or series of events which has demon- 
strated that the banks have proved unworthy of the 
trust reposed in them, but actually at a moment when 
“the banks of this country have surmounted the diffi- 
culties and complexities of recent years with enhanced 
prestige, and certainly with a record superior to that 
of any other group of banks in any country of the world.” 





(Continued on page 199.) 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
THE WOOL POSITION. 


wwe at the meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
held on January 28th, the Hon. Edmund W. Parker (Chairman), in 
moving the adoption of the report, prefaced his remarks by referring 
with deep regret to the death of Sir Arthur Maxwell, which took 
lace last week. Sir Arthur, he added, was a Director of the Bank 
for close on eleven years, and during all that time they received the 
¢ benefit of his advice and very large experience. He took an 
immense interest in the Bank and never grudged the time he gave 
to its affairs. ; . ; 

Reverting to the business of the Bank, the Chairman explained 
that the meeting had been called really to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Companies Act (1929), and he only proposed to lay 
pefore shareholders the figures of the six months from March Ist, 
1934, to August 31st, 1934. ‘ 

The Board decided to alter the date of the accounting period of 
the Bank from February 28th to August 31st, because at the latter 
date the exporting season was over and the Bank’s business stood 
at much lower and more normal figures than it did in February, 
which was illustrated by the figures of the Balance of Remittances 
and Drafts. On February 28th they stood at £3,340,102, while at 
August 31st they were only £1,839,223. The latter figure more 
nearly represented the normal figure of the Bank’s business than 
did the larger figure of February, which was affected by the incicence 
of the exporting season. 

As regarded the profit and loss account, they had declared a 
dividend of 24 per cent. for the six months’ period, which was at 
the same annual rate as the dividends declared in respect of the 
preceding year. 

Having referred to the salient items of the balance-sheet, the 
Chairman went on to refer to the heavy drop in the value of wool 
that, took place this season as compared with the previous one, 
which, of course, had had a bad effect on the prosperity of their 
dients. The present selling season would ke an extended one, 
because the Wool Council in Australia had thought it right to limit 
the offering at each sale to a smaller number of bales than would 
otherwise have been the case. There was, however, a satisfactory 
rise of about 5 per cent. on most wools at the London Sales, which 
commenced on January 15th. 

In conclusion, the Chairman gave the latest information from 
Australia regarding the season contained in a telegram received 
from the General Manager dated January 17th, which was of a 
satisfactory character. 

The report and accounts were unanimously approved. 


The 
Ideal 
Ss Hobby— 


<= happy, profitable, inexpensive 


me for criticism came from a Pupil on 
Active Service and was drawn on 
Sugar Paper! 
Don’t think that Sketching is difficult. 
If you really wish to learn I can teach 
you, easily and succcss‘ully. Some of 
my pupils have become world-famous 
Artists. Many of thém took up Sketch- 
ing just for the joy of it, and with the 
great, while its cost is negligible. One help of my training they have turned 
oi the best sketches ever submitted to it into a lucrative career. 

SEND FOR MY FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 

It tells you all. about Sketching by Post and describes in full 

my Courses in Black and White and Water Colour for Beginners 

and Advanced Students. Send for it to-day—it is virtually a 

Free Drawing Lesson in itself. A p.c. brings it. 
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Here is a suggestion for all those who 
are deciding that some of their spare- 
time luxuries will have to go, and that 
the cifema, the theatre, dancing, etc., 
are all very well, but they do run away 
with money without giving a lasting 
return in joy or self-improvement. 

To these I suggest Sketching. There is 
to Hobby like it. Its possibilities -are 













Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, 
The PRESS ART SCHOOL (Dept. S.P.2), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23. 
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By the Right Rev. THE BISHOP OF NORWICH, K.C.V.@., D.D. 
THE COMMON INFORMER By Sir GERALD HURST, K.C., M.P. 
MR. GANDHI AND THE UNTOUCHABLES By HORACE G. ALEXANDER 
THE QUESTION OF SANCTIONS By P. A. MOLTENO 
A GOOD HATER By MALCOLM LETTS 
ALBANIA FACES THE FUTURE By RONALD MATTHEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND COLOURED RACES By M. A. THOMAS 
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Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 















“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


Sth EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“It will give the chief points to be considered in the investment 
of money so as to reduce the risk of loss to the minimum and 


increase the chances of gain to the maximum, and to show not 
only a good rate of interest but a handsome capital appreciation.” 



















CHRISTOPHER STONE says :— 
“ Thousands of people will find it precisely the book 
that they hare been seeking.” 


INTELLIGENT 


LISTENING TO MUSIC 


| 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| By W. W. JOHNSON. Do you listen to music? If so, 
| you will find this book of exceptional interest. It 
| enables you to get the utmost enjoyment from musical 
programmes of every kind, through the radio, gramo- 
| phone, or in the concert hall itself, and it explains in 
| an absorbing manner the characteristics of the famous 
| composers. 

| 

| 


5 /- NET 196 pp. 
5/6 post free, from 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Just Out 
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The Distinctive System 
of 


The Scottish Provident Institution | 


“Tried in all weathers—good 
and bad—it has never failed ”’ 


(Vide The Chairman's Speech 21/3/34) 

















Under the Distinctive System the premiums are so moder- 
ate that, at early and middle ages, the annual sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with 
profits, will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
Hl oor thereby with right to bonuses, 


* an explanatory booklet. 


Provident Institution i} 


3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 


EDINBURGH | 


Write f 


The Scottish 


Lendon (City) Office - © - 
HEAD OFFICE . - - © St. Andrew Square, 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 188.) 


The whole idea, of course, is fantastic, but, for that 
matter, so is the general programme of the Socialistic 
Party, a programme which brought the country within 
measurable distance of disaster in 1931. 


Banking in the Empire 


Barciays (D., C. And O.) MEETING. 

I am rather glad that there has been a departure 
from the former practice of holding the annual meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
iminediately following that of the parent. institution. 
There has, of course, also been a change as regards the 
Chairmanship, for whereas the late Mr. F. C. Goodenough 
was Chairman both of Barclays Bank and of the D., C. and 
QO. Institution, the new Chairman of Barclays Bank, 
Mr. William Favill Tuke, is confining his Chairmanship 
to that Institution, while Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville 
Tritton has become Chairman of Barclays (D., C. and O.). 

‘The reason for my approval of this change as 
regards dates of meeting is that I think the very 
important work carried on by Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) tended to be somewhat obscured 
by the meeting being held on the same day as that of 
the parent Bank. For, of course, the particular interest 
attaching to the Bank over which Mr. Tritton now pre- 
sides is that it furnishes an important link between our 
great London banks and banking operations in some of 
our Oversea Dominions. Under the Managing Director- 
ship of Sir John Caulcutt, Barclays (D., C. and O.) has 
made steady progress from the time of its incorporation. 
A conservative policy has been pursued in the matter 
of dividend distributions, but each Report has been 
accompanied by a sound and a liquid balance-sheet, and 
in his address to shareholders last week Mr. Tritton was 
able to give a good account both of the Bank’s progress 
and of conditions in many parts of the Dominions in 
which the Bank’s operations are carried on. 


SoutH AFRICAN PROSPERITY. 

Notably. of course, there has been great progress in 
South Africa, a progress mainly stimulated, perhaps, by 
the great prosperity of the gold mining industry owing 
to the rise in the price of the metal, but the improvement 
in economic conditions has extended to agricultural areas, 
while the finances of the Union Government have been 
wisely and efficiently handled. 

In the 1934 Budget the Union Government was able 
to show a surplus of about £4,500,000, while during the 
year the Government carried through successfully several 
conversion operations. Moreover, Mr. Tritton drew 
attention to the fact that durmg the year the. strong 
financial position of the Union Government had enabled 
it to repay the sum of approximately £8,000,000- of 
4} per cent. Debentures, held by the British Treasury, 
representing the balance of the Union’s War Debt to this 
country. Reports as to conditions in Southern Rhodesia 
are also satisfactory, with a specially marked increase 
in the exports of Rhodesian tobacco to this country, 
while in Northern Rhodesia_a feature has been the 
expansion of the mineral output. On the other hand, 
in East Africa conditions have again been adversely 
affected by the low prices ruling for the country’s 
primary products. ; 

PROGRESS IN PALESTINE.: 

Particularly interesting, however, was Mr. Tritton’s 
reference to the economic progress which is being made 
in Palestine. The population, which in 1922 was 757,000, 
is now estimated at 1,100,000, while, the currency in 
circulation, which at the end of September, 1933, was 
£P.3,356,000, increased by the end of last December 
to £P.4,739,000. Mr. Tritton also referred to the fact 
that plans are under consideration for the formation of 
an Agricultural Mortgage Bank in Palestine, and the 
capital is likely to be supplied by insurance companies 
and banks here, with Barclays (D., C. and O.) taking part 
in the movement, Artuur W. Kippy, 


——— 





“The Spectator” Crossword No, 123 


By ZENO 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be Opened 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and showy 


No enve 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 


the form appearing below. 


published in our next issue.] 


11. 


13 


15 


. This 





ACROSS 


person becomes a 
heathen without over half 
of 3, if vou overlook nothing. 
Do this to your salary to 
acquire the last half of the 
word, 

rev. Double nothing with the 
end of eight. 

rev. Out of favour in the 
United States. 

. Both ends of 11. 


. A seaman has a use. 


18. Always demands more. 
22. When you have to strain 


33. 


34 


30. 


—it was always felt at first. 
rev. Take 25 from what 
would be pursued. 


. From nothing to fifty. 
. Such a box contained this, 


nine, and ten. 
rev. Swerve from using a 
pound when you have to 
prosecute in court. 
Around fifteen. 
Combined with 21 and 35, 
this makes a colourful game. 
You will have managed to 
enter with this mass of 
metal twisted. 
rev. ‘* Let me speak like your- 
self, and laya.. 
Which, as a grise or step, 
may help these lovers 
Into your favour.”— 
Othello. 


36. Say this, and you consent. 


37. Chance of getting this is 
slender. 

38. “12 wpon 6 6.5 or, 
Natural ‘theology in the 
Island.” 

DOWN 


1. Fop is near (anaq.). 


The name of the winner will & 


“ 


2. Conceal by passing in front 
of. 

3. This is ancient. 

4 rev. “ So might I, standing on 

this pleasant ..., 
Have glimpses that would 
make me less forlorn.” 

5. “ Alas, the storm is come 
again! my best way is to 
creep under his . . .” (se 
12). 

6. This will come apart. 

7 rev. In 15, 3, and 1 down. 

8. Almost does. 

9. A small saint that came to 
a fishy end. 

10 rev. Used with nine to make 
fire. 

12 rev. Found in The Tempest. 

14. The alternative will do. 

19. With me, a mixed slope of 
loose stones gives colour. 

20. First name of character in 
Henry IV, part I. 

21. 19 is a shade of this in 
France. 

23 rev. Part of 9 and one mor. 

28. You will never profit by this. 

29. The head on the tail of this 
animal would be loose ends. 

31 rev. This can be Lincoln's. 

35. Found reversed in the middle 
of 34. 

36. Why be giving the answer? 

SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 122 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 122 is Miss G. Slater, 4 Park 
Crescent, Oxford. 
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“ Every dead body buried within our 
walls receives its accommodation at 
the expense of the living and to their 
detriment.”’ 


Public Health Report, 1859. 


























That the above statement is as true to-day as when it 
was made over seventy years ago by Sir John Simon, 
then Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
is proved by this remark of Sir John Robertson, Professor 
of Public Health, at Birmingham in June 1934. 


“I would like to make everybody know what an 
offensive process earth burial is, and what a quick, clean 
process cremation is when done in a modern Crematorium.” 


New Crematoria’ at Birkenhead, Blackpool, Newcastle 
and Plymouth, brings the total to twenty-nine estab- 
lished in Great Britain, and many others are in 
contemplation. 

Cremation is the simplest way of rendering “ ashes to 
ashes’ so that our bodies do not become a nuisance 
or cause trouble to those who live after us. You can 
support this view by registering your name as desiring 
cremation at death ; it will cost you nothing 

To ensure cremation with a minimum of 
trouble and expense to your family, a 
fixed payment of £5 5s. Od. only—or six 
annual subscriptions of one guinea—covers 
all Membership dues during life and pro- 
vides for your FREE CREMATION at death 
at any Crematorium in Great Britain. 
“ PHAROS ”—a 32 pp., quarterly journal devoted to 
Cremation, 2s. 6d. per annum post free. Single copy, 9d. 


Full details of membership, free registration forms and illustrated 
crematorium brochure forwarded post free on application to S.P. 


THE CREMATION SOCIETY 
23 Nottingham Place, London, W.1 


(near Baker Street Station 


Telephone : Welbeck 4169 












































THE MARTYR CHURCH | 
AND ITS BOOK 


By EDWARD SHILLITO & JOHN A. PATTEN 
(Published on February \st) | 
ILLUSTRATED. Price 6d., by post 8d. 















** The story told in this little book is a hundred years 
old. It was in March 1835 that the Christian Church 
in Madagascar, which had been founded and fostered by 
the London Missionary Society, entered upon a period of 
persecution that lasted for thirty years. 


““One explanation of its spiritual prosperity amid 
persecution was that the Church possessed the Scriptures 
in the native tongue. Through the patient labours of two 
of the missionaries—David Jones and David Grifiths— 
and with the help of the Bible Society, the whole of the 
Bible had been gradually translated into Malagasy, and 
copies of the complete Malagasy Bible were put into the | 
hands of the people prior to the departure of the 
missionaries. 






“The Malagasy Church was built upon the Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture, and ‘ the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not for it was founded upon a 


rock.” ”’°—(From the Preface.) 


The book may be obtained from the Publishing Superintendent 
at the Bible House, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















HAS A Ae RIGHT OR A 

HER CLAIM TO TELL YOUNG PEOPLE 
OW THEY MAY CLIMB THE LADDER TO 
SUCCESS THAN 


VISCOUNT 
WAKEFIELD 


in his remarkable book, 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


1 6" EDITION. 


3/6 net of all booksellers. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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BISCUIT 








THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
10 EAT 
WITH CHEESE 


























FE ebruary 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL. 


EVENING STAR: 1821-1935 

WINDY MORNING: A SONNET 
PHYSICIAN'S JOURNEY: 
INKY WOOING: 


By Lord Gorell 
Elizabeth Hanly Danforth 

A ECONSTRUGHON By E. M. Oliver 
CHAPTERS XV.-XVIII. By John Lambourne 


IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST SHIKAR By T. W. Stopford 
OXF ORD IN ‘ are r’ pint By Cyril Seudamore 
“SHOULD ON Sir Patrick Fo rd, M.P. 


ONCE By 
IN THE NAME OF THE “PROPHET: A STORY OF_INDIA 


By Hilte n Brown 
A NOV ELIST. OF ==: By Muriel Kent 


By Margaret Scott 


SUB TERFUGE: A VICEREGAL EPISODE By H. N. C. Stevenson 
SINCE En eee B | A STORY By Lease “gy anes rombie 
WINGER: A ¥. Turnbull 
THREEPENCE: A TRU 4 STORY OF CHINA By Kittretge bret Harte 
| AN OUTPOST OF ITALY By H. E. Tyndale 
THE RED ISABELL - ys STORY By M. ,> B. Daly 
ENOUGH: A POEM By H. D. Glenure 


THE SPANISH MAIN TO-DAY: 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


IIl.—FIRE By Rawdon Hoare 
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—— JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 1. —— 
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TOWN & 


COUNTRY 
| | 


Houses and Propetties | 
For Sale or To Let | 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, |} 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES | 

Estate Offices, 
(Phone: 





1/6 per line 











THE M 


Three Bridges, 
Crawley 328.) 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 
Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) | [| 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.|] 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX} | 


| Call or Write 


GREEN GIRDLE IDEA 


WELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) carries out thoroughly 


Sussex 





Amidst 
probably the 


(Telephone: London. 


available, but 
only a few of 





WELW G9 mins Kings Crs) consent thorovets 1 MANOR FIELDS— PUTNEY HEATH 


and half-heartedly. Thus this lovely healthy town does | J} 
not lose contact with open country. A house in perfect | [/ Builder Owner 
taste, with 3 bedrooms, 2 living rooms, garage and large | 

garden, can be rented for £66 p.a. Houses for sale | }} 
£540 to £925. All town amenities with rural beauty 





MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 





DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


charming Woodland Gardens 


Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 





OST BEAUTIFUL FLAT. 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


and 
most beautiful development in 


Portions of this development 
There are four types 
early application is necessary as 
the largest type are now to let. 


for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


s: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
Telephone : PUTney 2166. 











and quiet.—A.B.C, Guide from 8. P. HOWARD, Estate 





Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W. 3. 
_— BE LET OR SOLD between Henley and Marlow- 

ou-Thames, in an entirely unspoilt part. Beauti- 
fully appointed residence, delightful all the year round, 
in 65 acres. Lawns sloping to river, well above flood 
level, All rooms enjoy maximum sunshine. 9 bed ; 
2 dressing and 4 bathrooms; 3 reception rooms; oak 
panclled hall and large entrance hall. Parquet floors, 
Central heating. Electric light. Two cottages. Large 
heated garage. Seclusion without isolation. 5 mins. 
"bus route.—-OWNER, c/o MEssRs, W. H, SMITH & SONS 
Lip,., Henley-on-Thames. 


BER 


AWAY FROM ALL 
central heating, main water, 


Parklike Grounds. 


4} ACRES. P 


WHITEMAN & CO., as abov 





WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


NOISE 
Attractive Modern Residence, 


Telephone: 
Kens, 002-7 





KS. SUSSEX 


NEAR CROWBOROUGH. A Charming Sussex Fam. 
house, full of oak beams, 5 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
3 Ree., Bath; garage and useful — electric 
light, main gas and water. 5 ACR 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
RICE £35500. Inspected and Recommended. 
e, WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 


AND TRAFFIC. 
7 Beds, 4 Rec.,, 2 Bath, 
electric light and drainage. 











H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said:— 

“I do commend this Institution to the Public for their continued 
assistance, and | would remind them that it is supported by 
voluntary contributions.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 
have recently admitted the 30,000th Child 


THIS IS A SPLENDID RECORD OF GOOD WORK 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa"™ is fed, clothed, and educated, and trained so that 
he or she becomes not only a useful but good man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 











POCKET 
PROTECTION 


for your 


THROAT 


_ the weather—fog, sleet, rain or snow— 
let “ Allenburys "’ Pastilles protect your throat from 
irritation and roughness. Deliciously flavoured, they keep 
the mouth and throat sweet and fresh all day long and all 
through the winter. Try one of the 8d. tins to-day—they 
slip easily into pocket 














PORTRAIT 
oO. 
" WISE oma 
















SHE'S WEARING 


PURITAN 


LEATHER SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd. 





Runcorn cvs—76 











or handbag. From 
NEEDED NOW all ae in 2oz. 
(Annual Expenditure £65,000) and 4oz. tins, 8d. 
1,100 children are always being maintained and 1/3. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 Ge ze’ DASTILLES 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE INDEX TO VOLUME 153 OF “THE SPECTATOR” 


IS NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for cach copy should 
instructions, and addressed to : 


silos enclosed with 


Inpex Dert., “THe Spectator,’ Lrp., 99 Gower STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: ao House, Cockspur Street, 
cease 3. ae 
Paid up Capital ... ran — £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ons ‘ne ron me pee esa £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ° £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of | the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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line charged as a line. 


- 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 


99 Gower Street, London, 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


‘Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertis 








PERSONAL 





—_—_——_ 
LOTHING-and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
oor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
ps name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.1. 


a 

COLONEL writes: ‘‘ I have read Hurcomb in many 
A parts of the world.” Later: ‘* Will you both meet 
me at —— Stores to see about goods eating their heads 
off with charges.” After: ‘* Dear Sir,—I am obliged 
for your cheque, am deeply sensible of a firm taking such 
trouble and paying double we agreed on.” It only costs 
91s. a visit. anywhere England and Wales.—GEo. 
Farrow, Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
WHI 7261. 








TERNAL ENDEARMENT EASILY EARNED bya 
gift of TOM LONG tobacco—9d. an oz. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1,(BR) Ludga’e Hill, E.C.4. 








INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





RIVATE ADVANCES WITHOUT SECURITY. 
RrGionaL Trust Ltv., 8 Clitford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Regent 5983. 





\ E lend £25 to £5,000 without any security.—F. C. 
LkEaR, LTD., 57 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. (Phone: 
City 5804.) 








MEDICAL 





HRONIC CONSTIPATION—THE TRUTH—People 
take drugs and salts for ‘‘ regulation ’’ because they 
know no other way. Such remedies are short sighted, at 
the best short-while reliefs—and only initiate more serious 
troubles in the future. There is another and better way, 
and a former sufferer, a London Merchant will tell you all 
about it if you care to write him and send a stamp for 
reply.—Write Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, Foreign Produce 
Merchant, 4894 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 





Bea ee Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 


“ 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

- Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any hélp to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 


OU should sail 
sa this pe 


ARANDORA 
“et, CTAB 


Most Delightful 
SPRING CRUISE TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


LORIOUSLY sunny days, romantic nights, 
new faces, new places. And everything you 
want is on the ship—swimming pool, sym., 
lido, games .. . quiet sun decks, cinema, 
luxurious public rooms. The itinerary includes 
Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian Coast, Venice, 
Malta, Algeria, Gibraltar, Spain, and the ship 
leaves Southampton, April 17. Book now! 


24 DAYS 
FROM 44 GNS. 


Write for comprehensive, details: 
BLUE STAR LINE 
Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 
S.W. 1. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3; Liverpool; Birmingham; Manchester; 
Glasgow; Bradford; Paris and all Principal Agents, 










MAY 15th 
To Morocco, Malta, 
Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain 
and Portugal, 
20 DAYS 
FROM 36 GNS. 
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CAREERS 


CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 





OOKERY Lessons Daily for Home or Career.—Apply 
for prospectus, THE PORTMAN SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
34 Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 7310. 








APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





RISH Cottagers need work. Moderate price, unique 
design — BELL, Cavanmore, Portstewart. 





| halal OF ABERDEEN. 

The University Court of the University of Aberdeen 
invites applications for the JAFFREY CHAIR OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, the Patronage of which is 
vested in the University Court. 

The person appointed to the Chair will be expected to 
take up duty on Ist October, 1935. The salary proposed 
fs £1,100. ‘The Conditions of Appointment may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
SECRETARY. 





University of Aberdeen. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





EXAMINATION {RESULTS 
One first ciass and other successes. 


"ABERNON CLUB, 6 Carlton Gardens, S.W. 1. 
Tel. Whi. 3033. LecTURES and DINNER TALKS on 
Foreign Affairs and Topics of the Day. Musical Recitals 
and Art Exhibitions. Hospitality arrangements with 34 
Clubs abroad. No entrance fee.—Apply SECRETARY. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
nvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
) Arlington St. S.W.1 for particulars of that organization. 








UNIX book units swiftly modernise 


any room, their purposeful lines always 
good to look upon. Destgned by a book- 
> seller, they are also intensely 
efficient. Flexible to a high 
degree, they fit anywhere and 
can instantly be re- 
arranged. Prices are 
moderate and extended 
‘ terms available. 
See UNIX in 
action at The 
Phoenix Show- 
room, 66 Chandos 
St., Strand, IV.C.2, 
or send for illus- 











B AR 
DAVIS'S, 


6-7, Sussex Place, W.2. Padi. 3215/6, 





trated suggestion folder. 














Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
W.C.1, with remittance_to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.—Fight 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 

to £30, are available to the School! in May and September 

1935. Latest date for returning Entry Forms, February 

1lth.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
ILEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for giris from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Kiding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and tor the University 

entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





_— E SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Junior School Entrance Scholarships, £30-£60. 

Tests, March 4th-7th, 1935. Senior School Entrance 

Scholarships, up to £105 per annum, ‘Tests in June. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





A CKWORTH SCHOOL 
L (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779), 


Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of sovial and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden, 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





OLLEGE.,. 


A L PIN E Cc 
a A 4,100 feet. 


rveyes-Villars, Switzerland, 

Boys 12-19, Junior Branch 8-11. Individual educa- 

tion by eight English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 

40 boys. Modern Languages, Character, Health, Sports, 
Head-Master, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 








LECTURES 





R. MAUDE ROYDEN’S Welcome Service after her 
flying visit to India will be at the Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square (Victoria four minutes) at 6.30 p.m. 
on Sunday, February 3rd, when she will give a special 
address on ‘ India Today,” dealing with the Govern- 
ment proposals (Report and White Paper). A Discussion 
meeting will follow: people of all views welcome. 





OF 


A Course of Three Lectures on * THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS” will 
be given by PROF. DR. ADOLF LOWE (of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on FEBRUARY 4th, 5th and 7th, at 5 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by John A. Hobson, 
Esq., M.A. 

‘ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WorsLEY 
Academic Registrar 


NIVERSITY LONDON. 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Gerrard 2981 


AC ADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 
*MASKERADE” (A) 
with 
PAULA WESSELY. 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285), 
EK — ROBERT LYNEN in “LE Petit Roi’ (U). 





iv THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY TYPEWRITING at home, or temporary 

work accepted (Shorthand). MSS 10d., Carbons 3d. 

per 1,000 words. Promptness with efficiency.—Miss 
FENN, 90 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 1. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westclitf-on-Sea 





Ms TYPED. Is. 
Expert work. 
moderate charges.— 

London, W.C. 1. 


per 1,000 words. Carbons 2d. 
DUPLICATING a speciality, 
Miss Harrer, 4 Taviton Street, 





( FFICE (unfurnished) to let. Bright, airy, suitable 
for Writer or Journalist. Low rental.—Apply 
HOUSEKEEPER, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—-Songs and musica: comp> 
Walso considered tor publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W_C.2 





\ 7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income 11 
spare time. Send for tree booklet.—REGEN® 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 3. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S cry & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 


Liverpool : 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. 











ACKIE’S EDINBURGH 
is the perfect gift for triends 
In tins 2s, 4d., 4s. 4d. 6s. 6d. 
inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s 9s. 3d., lls. 6d 
Compicte price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURG. 


SHORTBREAD 
at home or abroad 
6d., 10s. 6d. 


N 


By 


8s. 


, 3d. 


i] OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 

Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 ib 
Is. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 1b. 3s. 6d., post paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities —ROBT. WALLS «& 
SONS, Oatmea! Millers, Stirling. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES, &c. 





N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY 
= HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 


Established 1843. 
,, Off rs special advantages of 
1@ best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 


Write for Illustrated Tarif, 
B* HELOR’S COMFORTABLE HOME in Gentle- 
man’s quiet house. Every convenience, hot water, 
good meals, large garden. Dining room, smoking room 
(real fires). Baker St. 7 mins. 
Newstead House, 91 Finchley 
Wood. 


JCONOMY, COMFORT and 


Licut Batus, 





Road, St. Johns 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd. 
bed and breakfast, 
96 Belgrave Road, 


I 


,2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
}, 30s.—Particulars, SECKETARY, 
8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 

Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
VDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: *‘ Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





Daan IU RG H.—Wayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace. 

: 278,581. Furnished Hats or single rooms from 
30S. We En pension or meals as requircd.—Apply 
Miss WwW Ae IDE WRENCH. 








I ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 
4Homely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing, 
dxtensive views.—MISSES HALE. Tel. : Swandean 112. 


M 4A TLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. 
x Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





Britain's Greatest 





EFRKESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFR mame 3 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LT! 


H. A., Ltp., 
W. 1 


P. &. 
STREET, 


Sr. ilo S$ HOvsE, 193 REGENT 





S' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
y quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ** S.,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 


bs. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d, or 2 guineas weekly. 





Srzsicn T AND Sons, 
No. 


in Great Britain by W. 


Printed 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required.— 
W = =©Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD (£7 02z.), 
OLD JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearis, Sovereigns, 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Coins, Gotd Dental Plates, Antique 


Silver, Sheffield. Plate, &e.- Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond 
May. 0651. 


St. (facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. 
« 





BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, 
GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. BIG RISE. 
LONDON TooTH Co., Dept. $., 180 Baker Street, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of Whe Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 inser- 


tions, 5°% for 13, 7}°%% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
eee DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS,—Pull- 

overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real Shet- 
land wool. Nothing else so soft, warm, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain, or in famous “* Fair-Isle’’ 
patterns, Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. 
Ijlustrated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wim. 
D. JOHNSON, Dept. S. 389, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 























Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Generai Agents: T, L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.. MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.. CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 











———— 


RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 
HOTELS 


"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased tp wend 
to readers desiring them the names of 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Trelang 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order b 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the fi 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication Of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronin 





A 








them. Personal recommendation of hotels is alway — 

welcomed by the Travel Manager. aaa 
NO. 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, — 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbai.k:).—-HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY., 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCGH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH., 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE, 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY, 

—QUEEN’S 

ee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KS. 
KENMORE (Perths)--TAYMOUTIL CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH—(Perths), LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. ee St., 

—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 

—UNITED SERVICES, Saas Cromwell 

Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICKE BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 


ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwal!).—SHIP & CASTLE, 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOKOUGH ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland). —FLODIGARRY, 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore 

—PRINCE OF WALES. 

SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN 

TAMWORTH (Statis.).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUN 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL ‘ 
LORD LEYCESTER, 





St 


W.C.L 


ST. 
ST. 


VTLY. 


WARWICK. 














te, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1l— 





and publi: ioc - Tuk Srectaton, Lrtp., at their offices, 
Friday, February 1 





1933. 





